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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


MPXIIE various Ministers for Foreign Affairs who are 
assembled at Locarno display in almost equal parts a 
sincere desire to conclude a Pact and an appreciation of 
the manifold difficulties in the way. We must not set 
our hopes too high, but it is safe to say that the prospects 
were never better. In Germany the attempts of the 
extreme Nationalists to thwart the negotiations have 
gradually petered out because they were obviously doing 
more harm than good to Germany, and there is now some- 
thing like a united desire in the German nation to achieve 
the Pact. In France the change for the better is even more 
remarkable. The French Prime Minister docs not 
hesitate to say that the future of Europe depends upon 
the reconciliation of France and Germany. It is a pleasure 

to record such a significant fact. 
” 7 * * 


The influence of M. Caillaux, who is convincing his 
countrymen that France cannot permanently prosper 
unless she pays her debts and placates her enemies, has of 
course been great, but another strong influence is the war 
Bismarck used to make a practice of 
diverting the attention of the German people from an 


oS 


in Morocco. 


deliberately creating a_ still 
more preoccupying one. He understood that no nation 
can tackle two problems of first rate importance at the 


inconvenient question by 


same time; events for the same reason have compelled 

a change of mood in France in regard to Germany. We 

have written about the whole subject in a leading article, 

but here we must mention Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 

excellent speech to a gathering of journalists at Locarno. 
* * a * 

Mr. Chamberlain said that he was profoundly thankful 
that at last the exchange of Notes had ceased and Allied 
and German statesmen were meeting round a table for a 
frank and most friendly discussion. All the world must 
view with good-will this sincere effort to get away from 
* Let the 


If the foundations of peace 


the an'mosities and bitterness of the past. 
dead past bury its dead.” 
could not be laid in such a heavenly spot as Locarno, 
peace must have flown from this earth and taken refuge 
elsewhere. When asked his opinion on the negotiations 
between M. Chicherin and the German Government, Mr. 
Chamberlain answered that he was quite satisfied with the 
assurances which had been given by Dr. Stresemann. 
The Foreign Ministers present besides Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain and Dr. Stresemann are M. Briand for France, M. 
Vandervelde for Belgium and Signor Scialoja for Italy. 
x x * x 

The Russian Commissar for Foreign Affairs left Moscow 
last week to seek medical advice in Central Europe. He 
broke his journey at Warsaw where banquets and the 
toasting of a foreign representative in the old capitalist 
style seem to have done no harm to his health as he 
proceeded to Berlin for some days of activity there. 
Poland received him with official enthusiasm though she 
must feel, “* Timeo Scythos et dona ferentes.” His objects 
in flattering the Poles and catching the German delegates 
on the eve of their journey to Locarno were hardly obscure. 
Apart from such details as capital credits and a trade 
Moscow Poland and Germany to look 
westward. M. Chicherin seems to have 


treaty, wants 
eastward, not 
played on such fears of Great Britain as he could arouse 
and on Germany’s natural hesitation over Article XVI. of 
the Covenant of the League. While European friend- 
ships and stability seem to us to grow with terrible slowness, 
to Moscow they seem to be steadily cutting away the 
ground on which she would advance in her destructive 
eareer. Outside Moscow the world looks to Locarno for 
benefits that can do no good to the Muszovite rulers. 
* * * * 

M. Caillaux’s visit to Washington to settle the terms 
of the French debt has ended in an arrangement which 
marks an 


has been which 


variously interpreted but 
unquestionable failure to reach the desired end. The 
feeling between the two countries has not been improved 
by the discussions. French newspapers speak of the 
Amcrican proposals as grasping, and American newspapers 
speak of M. Caillaux’s proposals as evasive and rather 
too clever. It is a great pity that French statesmen 
cannot apparently understand the American way of 


thinking. Americans regard sanctity of contract as 
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about the most important thing in the world ; but when 
the existence of a promise is frankly acknowledged, 
instead of being disputed or explained away,they are not 
very difficult to satisfy. When the essential point has 
been formally honoured they are capable of a kindly 
sentimentalism. They are then ready to proceed to 
some act of indulgence. What, however, makes them 
set their faces like a flint against any kind of yielding is 
to be told that a debt is not really a debt. 
* * * . 

The upshot of the negotiations at Washington was that 
M. Caillaux offered £8,000,000 for the first five years, 
£12,000,000 for the next seven years and £20,000,000 
for fifty-six further years. This offer was refused, but 
the Americans declared that as France admittedly could 
pay £8,000,000 a year at once they would accept that 
temporarily as interest on the debt and postpone the 
funding. It is difficult to see how M. Caillaux can 
refuse to be taken at his word. Nor need he complain, 
for £8,000,000 a year on a debt which, together with 
arrears of interest, amounts to £822,000,000 is a low rate 
of interest. What the answer of the French Government 
will be, however, is not yet known. M. Caillaux explained 
that he was not authorized to do anything but effect 
a complete settlement. The terms of the French pay- 
ments to Great Britain are, of course, dependent on what- 
ever settlement may be reached between France and 
America. So all along the line the transactions are in 
a state of suspense. 

* * * * 

The French and Spanish armies in Morocco have made 
considerable progress. The Spaniards in particular have 
turned their doubtful enterprise at Morro Nuevo into a 
distinct success. When we learned that the troops 
which had landed on the narrow peninsula were exposed 
to heavy fire and were in danger of running short of 
supplies owing to the difficulty of bringing boats through 
the surf we wondered whether Spain was not committing 
herself to a minor Gallipoli campaign. Adversity, 
however, has been turned to gain. The troops advanced 
from their base and captured Ajdir, Abd-el-Krim’s head- 
quarters. Ajdir is not a large place and it was not 
strongly fortified, but it was none the less the capital 
of those tribesmen who have mainly inspired and organ- 
ized the opposition in Spain. It is hoped that this reverse 
will detach from Abd-el-Krim’s army some of those 
tribesmen whose allegiance has always been hesitating. 

* * * * 

The French advance has continued and the French 
and Spanish armies are now in touch. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Times said in Tuesday’s paper that during 
September more than 3,500 families had submitted in 
the regions bordering on the French front. The Daily 
Express of last Saturday published an interview with 
the King of Spain. King Alfonso admitted that the war 
was a heavy financial burden for Spain, but he declared 
that victory was a question of life or death. He regarded 
Morocco as the key country of Islam. He had no doubt 
that if Abd-el-Krim won there would be trouble for the 
European Powers in every Moslem country in the world. 
Spain was really fighting for others, and he could not 
help feeling that her efforts had not been sufficiently 
appreciated, 

* * * * 

The fate of Mosul remains, of course, undecided. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies made a vigorous speech 
at Birmingham last week, giving in our opinion a fair 
account of the course of the discussions at Geneva. The 
way in which some newspapers here have truckled to the 
Turk and used Mosul as a stick with which to beat the 
Prime Minister has not been ereditable and Mr. Amery 


— 


was justified in trouncing them. They use the plea of 
economy and yet would throw away the richest province 
of Iraq, and so increase the expenditure from home : they 
try to raise a quite unjustifiable scare of war with Turkey 
and ignore the League of Nations as the arbiter whose 
findings should be followed to prevent war here and else. 
where ; they claim for the Turk that the Vilayet of Mosul 
is still an integral part of Turkey, and omit to say that the 
same must be true or untrue of the rest of Iraq ; they 
profess to be civilized Christians and yet would throw the 
Christian men who fought with us during the War back 
on to the Turkish bayonets that await them, their women 
into Turkish harems, their children into Moslem slavery. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has addressed a dignified 
appeal to Mr. Baldwin that the Government should not 
forget our moral responsibilities towards these people. 


* * * * 


There is not yet any reassuring news of peace in China; 
rather the reports from the South point to more fighting, 
The judicial inquiry into the shooting at Shanghai in 
May was opened on Wednesday. The International 
Commission consists of the Chief Justice of Hong-Kong, 
an American judge from the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pines, and the Japanese Chief Justice of the Court of 
Appeal at Hiroshima. They have invited evidence upon 
the facts and circumstances, upon any reasons for anti- 
cipating disorders, upon the precautions that might have 
been taken and the measures adopted. The Chinese 
still refuse to have any part in the inquiry either by 
nominating a Commissioner or helping to provide evidence. 
We can only hope that the Commission will succeed in 
impressing upon the public its impartial desire to find out 
the truth and so receive more sympathy and respect than 
the obstinacy of the Chinese Government accords to it, 


* * * x 


Copies of the Argentine newspapers which have 
reached this country show how handsomely the visit 
of the Prince of Wales was honoured by particular 
efforts in the Press. The special number of La Nagion 
contains portraits of leading British statesmen and famous 
British writers. There are articles on Imperial politics, 
English literature, English Universities, English art and 
the position of English women. Pictures by Messrs. 
Epstein, Mark Gertler, Frank Dobson and others are 
reproduced. The whole issue is a remarkably intelligent 
appreciation of English life betraying a sympathy with 
things new and strange which proves that the leading 
Argentine newspaper is nothing if not up to date. 


* * * * 


Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister of Australia, opened his 
election campaign on Monday when he declared that the 
3overnment was determined to defeat the nefarious 
designs of the extremists. He asked the electors for a 
mandate so that the Goverment could take all the neces- 
sary steps. He pointed out that nothing but a General 
Election could decide the issue between Democracy and 
Communism, for political Labour was afraid and industrial 
Labour was helpless since its machinery had been captured 
by the revolutionaries. The position in Australia re- 
sembles the position here, though the progress of the anti- 
democratic forces has been much more noticeable in 
Australia. Mr. Bruce thinks that the average Trade 
Unionists in Australia have unwillingly submitted to theit 
executives, and he proposes to restore Democracy within 
the Trade Unions by means of the secrct ballot. The 
coming General Election will clearly be one of the most 
critical in the history of Australia. But we have not 
much doubt that there, as here, men of sense will prefer 
the constitutional methods of Democracy to the new class 
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tyranny which is called the Dictatorship of the Prole- 


ariat. 
taria 6 e és ‘~ 


We have written in our first leading article about the 
persistent abuse of the Prime Minister in certain news- 
papers. When writing the article we were in two 
minds whether to mention Lord Rothermere and Lord 
Beaverbrook as the owners of the papers which conduct 
this campaign of abuse, for we have learned from 
experience that as a rule it is undesirable for newspapers 
to attack one another by name. Space taken up 
by futile hostilities would be better used for other 
purposes ; and there must always be a doubt in the 
reader's mind whether what may be called a professional 
attack is wholly sincere. Also it is very unpleasant to 
turn upon one’s colleagues. For these reasons we 
should have preferred to say what we thought without 
mentioning any names. But after all we decided that 
that would not do because it would be perfectly clear 
to our readers what newspapers we had in mind, and 
vagueness might have been taken as signifying timidity 
or a lack of conviction. We certainly do not want to 
be “willing to wound and yet afraid to strike.” 
Innuendoes are rightly more unpalatable than precise 
accusations, 

* + - * 

The West Ham Guardians continue to refuse the con- 
ditions which the Minister of Health attaches to the offer 
of loans. Mr. Neville Chamberlain offered £300,000, but 
stipulated that the scale of relief must be reduced. If 
that stipulation were accepted a further £350,000 would 
be lent. Some of the Guardians before the meeting on 
Monday at which Mr. Chamberlain’s latest very considerate 
proposal was rejected, talked about consulting “ the 
people outside.” Probably they did so and changed 
their minds at the last moment, for it had been generally 
expected that they would submit. “ The pcople out- 
side’ were the very people who receive relief. It seems 
that few persons who are not probable beneficiaries 
trouble to vote at the election of Guardians in West Ham ; 
at the last election only about 18 per cent. of the electors 


polled. 


* * * * 


The action of insubordinate and spendthrift Boards of 
Guardians is a glaring scandal. The Guardians have not 
any legal power, of course, to levy rates, but in practice 
they do levy them by incurring expenditure that can be 
met after the event only out of the pockets of the rate- 
There is no reason whatever why Guardians 
should be elected. In most other cases Public Assistance 
is administered by specially appointed bodies. We hope 
that Parliament will not delay in looking into this matter. 
Ultimately the whole of the present system of Poor 
Relief must be brought to an end, but in the meantime 
something could be done to protect the ratepayer by 
securing that Guardians should not be put into office by 
prospective beneficiaries. It is unfair, we admit, that 
a poor district of what is really, though not technically, 
Jondon should not be helped by the richer districts. 
But if that be done the corollary must be accepted ; 
all who help to pay the bill must have some voice in 
calling the tune. 


payers. 


* * * * 


The Daily Express of Tuesday said that there is much 
indignation in the Channel Islands at the request of 
the British Government that Jersey shall contribute 
£325,000 a year to Imperial taxation and Guernsey 
£275,000. A Committee of the Privy Council, consisting 
of the Duke of Atholl, General Seely, Sir Henry Craik 
and Mr. William Graham, will visit the Islands from 
October 17th to October 20th to investigate the matter. 


A leading Jersey man is quoted as saying, “It would 
ruin us. We shall never pay it.” While Great Britain 
pays £17 a head in taxes Jersey pays £3 8s. and Guernsey 
£3 7s. The Channel Islands are, of course, free of British 
Income Tax. Yet the Islands receive Imperial pro- 
tection, diplomatic and consular and many other services. 
Excisable articles such as wine, spirits and tobacco are 
all much cheaper than here. Guernsey has offered ta 
pay a lump sum of £225,000 but has received no reply. 
A Jersey Committee reported in favour of paying 
£250,000 spread over five years. But the States rejected 
the proposal. Visitors to the Channel Islands know 
very well that their loyalty to Great Britain is intense. 
Sentiment continually tends to become more British 
and less French. We may expect, therefore, that the 
Channel Islands will in the end pay a reasonable sum for 
what they highly value. 
* * * * 


The Chureh Congress opened at Eastbourne on 
Tuesday and the Archbishop of Canterbury preached a 
notable sermon as an introduction to the discussion 
of the main subject before the Congress, which is 
“World Problems and Christianity.” In 
the causes of our half-empty churches the Primate 
laid particular emphasis on the need for a_ higher 
intellectual standard among the clergy. He _ singled 
out for condemnation the poor quality of most sermons. 
Hlis strictures are no doubt justified; when full allow- 
ance has been made for the other causes which divert 
men and women from church—the ueed for more time 
in the open air under the pressing conditions of moc'ern 
life, the attractions of motoring and golf and the greater 
number of Sunday amusements provided—it remains 
true that a man who can talk in an able and interestir . 
way will always have his audience. We have not the 
heart greatly to blame the clergy, for they are grossly 
ill-paid, and in contrast with other occupations in life 
the clerical standard of intelligence has been falling 
instead of rising. The days are past, even in villages, 
when the parson was “the person’’—the man wha 
counted, who could put everybody in his place and 
could instruct everybody. If the clergy of to-day are 
to help in solving the real intellectual difliculties oJ 
their congregations, they must study more. 


examiming 


* * * * 


Sir Arthur Keith told the students of King’s College 
Hospital last week that nineteen or twenty years was 
the age at which the human brain was fully developed 
for study, and emphasized his belief that excessive brain 
work is much rarer than we suppose. The brain could go 
on working with comparatively little nourishment, and 
the indigestion that plagues the studious is due to over: 
feeding the stomach by students who do not take physicai 
exercise commensurate with their appetites. Are we 
who live by brain-work to be deprived of the flattering 
unction of the thought that our internal malaise and evil 
tempers are due to meritorious overwork? With that 
solace they have been easier to bear. If Sir Arthur's 
diagnosis is merely that the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit and the spirit against the flesh, he need not rub it in. 
We are quite conscious that “ we cannot do things that 
we would,” and have always complained of the disability, 

+ * . * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
October Ist, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1023 ; on Thursday week 102}; a year ago 1023. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}; on Thursday 
week 87]; a year ago 88§. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 76} ; on Thursday week 76} ; a year ago 
77 xe 
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OF THE DAY 


MINISTER AND HIS 
CRITICS 
, io time has come to protest against the nagging, 
morning and evening, to which the Prime Minister 
is treated in some newspapers, particularly those owned 
by Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook. Even on 
Sundays Mr. Baldwin is not given a rest, for then exactly 
the same monotonous tune is played. We do not as a 
rule believe that any useful purpose is served by one 
newspaper denouncing another; it easily leads to 
habitual recrimination, which is unedifying and tiresome 
to the public and is shattering to the political party which 
the newspapers are supposed to unite in supporting. In 
a general way it is better to abide by the convenient 
principle that dog does not eat dog. There is a limit, 
however, to all things, and we cannot help saying that 
in our judgment the persecution of Mr. Baldwin, who 
never apparently does anything right even by accident, 
has passed beyond reason and decency. 

Many onlookers are asking: ‘Can a political party 
possibly survive when the most popular newspapers 
which nominally support it are engaged day and night 
in ridiculing its leader? If suggestion is, as we all 
believe, a potent force, must not this process of suggestion 
continuing week after week and month after month have 
its effect upon a public more apt to receive impressions 
than to think for itself?” We admit that such a question 
stirs both misgivings and indignation, but though we 
share the indignation we should like to remind our readers 
that experience has shown over and over again that the 
Press is less powerful than it often seems to be. When 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was preaching Tariff Reform the 
London Unionist newspapers almost without exception 
were on his side. It seemed that his victory was as good as 
won, and the prophets foretold a sweeping success for 
Tariff Reform at the next General Election. Nothing of 
the sort happened. The inarticulate voter whose capture 
had been assumed showed that Mr. Chamberlain had 
fastened no fetters upon him, and the decisive rejection 
of Tariff Reform was one of the most notable political 
incidents in modern times, 

Probably a partial explanation of the failure of the 
prophets was that they had paid far too much attention 
to the London newspapers ; they forgot the influence and 
range of some of those newspapers in the North and in 
Scotland, which had more happily estimated the state 
of feeling in the great industrial centres. That was a point 
which never escaped the attention of Lord Russell of 
Killowen, a singularly shrewd and observant man. After 
the Behring Sea arbitration Lord Russell of Killowen was 
heartily congratulated on his achievement by a friend. 
* You have a splendid Press,” said the friend. ‘ Yes,” 
replied Lord Russell, * the London newspapers are very 
favourable indeed. But I do not know yet what the 
provincial newspapers say. They are very important.” 
Remembering these things, we are inclined to say that 
the attacks on Mr. Baldwin should be taken seriously 
but certainly need not be taken tragically. We have 
every confidence that events at the Unionist Conference 
at Brighton, after we have gone to press this week, will 
show that unfairness has received its customary reward ; 
that there has been a great rally to Mr. Baldwin and that 
he has been reacclaimed as the true leader of his party 
quite as strikingly as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was re- 
habilitated at Liverpool. 

Mr. Baldwin is being accused every morning and every 
evening of acting Just as though he were a Socialist. It 
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is said that he conceives of the State as a Universal} 
Providence and that he pours out money in subsidies, 
doles, pensions and bribes in order to establish the State 
in that position. Nothing could be more untrue. If Mr, 
Baldwin’s critics really believe that the nation in jts 
present mood would look on, not merely unmoved but 
with satisfaction, at an attempt to undo all those small 
social revolutions which the last ten years have forced 
upon us, they are making the greatest mistake which 
intelligent men could possibly make. It does not much 
matter whether we say that the hard economics which 
accompanied or were projected by the Industrial Reyolu- 
tion have been killed by circumstances or by their own 
inadequacy ; the fact is that they are dead. Mr. Baldwin's 
task is judiciously to handle new methods in a new world. 
The old world fell about our ears during the War. It 
would have fallen anyhow, but the War gave it a mighty 
push and over it went. Mr. Baldwin is the right man for 
the Unionist Party because he understands the temper 
of industry and is very sympathetic towards all the 
natural and reasonable claims of the wage earners. He 
likes the hand-workers and they like him. 
all others the man to try to lead his countrymen along 
the road of willing co-operation between Capital and 
Labour. Better than any Unionist we know of Mr. 
Baldwin is capable of inspiring his party with a broad 
national spirit. He has no class prejudices, no bigotry. 
His methods are exactly the reverse of that Dichardism 
which in the present issue would assuredly bring us to ruin. 

Several times we have had cause to criticize his leader- 
ship and no doubt in future there will be further occasions 
for eriticism ; but we do earnestly protest ogainst the 
doctrine that because in this shattered world he judges each 
emergency on its merits and is guided by expediency and a 
broad view of the question rather than by unvarying 
rules of thumb which are quite out of place in strange and 
unstable conditions, he is acting as a Socialist. Is it 
seriously proposed by those who denounce pensions, 
“doles” and bribes that the great Unionist majority 
should be used to make the tide flow backwards and to 
ensure a class warfare in the miserable hope that our own 
party will always be able to outvote the other? 

The system of insurance against unemployment and all 
the mischances of life is one of the most hopeful move- 
ments of our time. It is hopeful because it is scientific. 
We do not say that the actual scheme of the Government 
is satisfactory, for in our opinion nothing could be satis- 
factory that does not cover the whole field and get rid 
bodily of the Poor Law. But that is an ideal to be 
continually urged and strived for. It is rank folly at this 
stage of our development to call for a march backwards 
instead of encouraging the best brains in the country to 
make the principle of insurance scientific in practice as well 
as in theory and to free it from weaknesses and abuses. 
Can it, again, be genuinely believed that a fight with the 
miners with all its resulting chaos and bitterness would 
have been preferable to the opportunity which is now 
offered of a truly bold and comprehensive reconstruction 
of the mining industry—a reconstruction which should 
cover not only the working of the mines themselves but 
their working in relation with allied industries ? Nothing, 
as it scems to us, can save the mines except a new con- 
ception of their place in an industrial world which has 
changed fundamentally since the War. Mr. Baldwin's 
critics do nothing but scold him for having added a new 
burden to our taxation—a burden which we al! admit and 
all deplore—instead of fastening their attention upon the 
vitally important necessity of making a new industry 
emerge from the debris of the old one. 

We might examine the studied and persistent abuse 
of Mr. Baldwin at every point and find it. similarly 


He is above 
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unfair. It is not surprising that rumour attributes 
to Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook a desire to 
serve the ends of some of their political friends at the 
expense of Mr. Baldwin. We know nothing of their 
aims and are ready to believe that rumour is quite as 
unjust to them as they are to Mr. Baldwin. It may be 
merely that they are angry; for Mr. Baldwin passes 
serenely on his way without paying any attention to them. 
But what incenses them is likely to commend Mr, Baldwin 
as an honest independent man to his followers. His sim- 
plicity, sincerity and sympathy are just the qualities 
needed in these times, and we believe that the Unionist 
Party values them and means to keep them. There is 
plenty of room for constructive criticism, for intelligent 
objections, in circumstances where methods of trial and 
error are almost unavoidable. But such criticism is very 
different from malevolence. 


THE LOCARNO CONFERENCE 
Sey hopes are turned towards the Conference at 


Locarno, not because any serious student of foreign 
affairs thinks that the negotiations will be easy, but 
because the atmosphere of Europe is better now than it 
has been at any time since the Armistice. There is a will 
to fashion a permanent peace. M. Painlevé made an 
extremely welcome and significant statement last Sunday » 
when he declared that “ the reconciliation of France and‘ 
Germany is the corner stone of European civilization.’ 
M. Poincaré would have been incapable of saying that, 
and his whole policy was indeed a negation of it. Another 
point to the good is that the idea of the Pact receives on 
the whole a public blessing from all the countries con- 
cerned. This seemed to be an almost impossible thing to 
hope for immediately after the rejection of the Protocol, 
when many of the champions of that scheme said, in effect, 
“Tf you won't have the Protocol you shan’t have any- 
thing.” 

It is truly remarkable that this promising situation 
should have come about as a result of an unexpected 
proposal from Germany. We cannot praise too highly 
the sagacity with which the British Foreign Office in- 
stantly appreciated the importance of the German move 
and responded to it, while France was still inclined to 
belittle and even deride it. One would have thought 
that the readiness of Germany spontaneously to sign 
away all future claim to Alsace-Lorraine was a proof of 
We have always been surprised, though 
Nations, like 


good faith, 
thankful, that Germany went so far. 
private persons, do not generally state at the beginning the 
full price they are willing to pay for something. The 
explanation no doubt is that Germany has almost as 
much fear of France as France has of Germany; she is 
terrified lest there should be another Ruhr invasion, and 
in order to rule it out she offers as a pledge of peace the 
chief bone of contention between the two countries in 
the past, 

If Germany is, as we believe she is, anxious to make 
Europe safe for peace, life must be made safe for Germany, 
We know perfectly well that it is useless to ask France 
to rewrite the Peace Treaty. The very suggestion would 
make her resentful. Without, however, formally chang- 
ing the Treaty it is possible to supplement it, to reinterpret 
it, and so to change the character of its incidence. It 
can be made tolerable while remaining nominally un- 
changed. ‘Thus, by slow degrees, we may transform an 
imposed peace into an agreed peace. |We look for a 
considerable step in this direction at ‘Locarno. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain made an excellent start when 
he emphasised the fact that all parties were meeting on an 


equal footing. Germany may give a wry smile and tell 
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herself that there can b 
as she is disarmed and her enemies remain in any part of 
the Rhineland. 
in the League, so long as she had no arms, no aer »planes, 
Nevertheless, she would be 
unutterably foolish if she harped on this note at the 
Conference. 


‘no question of equality so long 
How could she speak with any weight 
and no army to speak of ? 


The reason why she would be very foolish 
is the simple fact we have alré ady mentioned, that France 
will never consent to a deliberate or formal revision of the 
Peace Treaty. Much the best plan for Germany is to 
enter the League with the good will of France and every- 
body else, and then to make use of the frequent oppor- 
tunities which her new position will provide for obtaining 
what she regards as justice. 

Exactly the same principle applies to Germany's mis- 
guided plea that she should be allowed to withdraw her 
signature to her confession of guilt as the author of the 
War. For our part w 
signature was a mistake, guilty though we believe Germany 


= 


think that the exaction of that 
to have been. The whole dispute, however, is one that 
eould never be ended. All of us who believe in Germany's 
guilt say no more than that she refused easy opportunities 
of remaining at peace; we may, none the less, admit 
that international relations, spread back over generations, 
were in a wider sense the cause of the War. If Germany 
can avoid her customary clumsiness in diplomacy she 
will leave this question severely alone. There is only 
one judgment in such a matter which is worth anything, 
and that is the verdict of posterity. Neither Germany nor 
ourselves can do anything now to affect or deflect that 
judgment. 

France, of course, is disappointed that Great Britain is 
unwilling to bring Eastern Europe directly under the Pact, 
but we trust that Mr. Baldwin's Government will give no 
countenance whatever to the idea that we should ever 
be willing to guarantee the vague and risky arrangements 
which France has made with Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Let us concentrate on the one point of guarantecing the 
eastern frontier of France. 
safe territory will be formed, and it may be hoped that a 


If this is done a nucleus of 


peaceful influence will spread outwards like the ripples 
ona pond, M. Chicherin’s spectral appearance, first at 
Warsaw, and then at Berlin, is something to make us 
afraid, not indeed of M. Chicherin, but of the consequences 
which may follow if we do not placate Germany by 
bringing her into the League, and by making her the friend 
of France as M. Painlevé wishes. An unplacated Germany 
would, no doubt, be tempted to do just what M. Chicherin’s 
haunting of the scene suggests—she would be driven to 
ask herself whether, after all, she must not join up with 
Russia in order to defend herself against such unrelenting 
We cannot seriously 
ask Germany to agree permanently to her eastern frontier — 
It is thought that if, as 
Great Britain intends, nothing more is done in the immedi- 


enemies as live in Western Europe. 
which is an unreasonable one. 


ate future than to guarantee the eastern frontier of 
France and, for the rest, to furnish the Pact with 
arbitration treaties for Europe Czecho-Slovakia will be 
satisfied. Whether Poland will be satisfied is another 
matter. 

It is essential, not mercly from a selfish British point of 
view, but in the interests of peace, that our pledges should 
keep to a bare simplicity, and that we should not undertake 
more responsibilities than are plainly implied in the 
Covenant. To accept vague responsibilities which cannot 
be exactly measured or delined is one of the surest ways 
into future difficulties and being 


When 


we make promises it is necessary to know, first, exactly 


of getting ourselves 
accused ultimately of faithlessness and disloyaity. 


what it is that we promise and, secondly, that we shall 


certainly be able to abide by our pledges, 
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O. M.S 


NHERE has been a good deal of excitement during 
‘1 the week about the Organisation for the Mainten- 
ance of Supplies. The O.M.S. has been denounced as a 
class movement, and we ourselves pointed out last 
week that the personnel of its executive did a good deal, 
if not to justify that suspic ion, at least to give the Labour 
Party and the Trade Unions a very easy excuse for saying 
that a class attack upon them was being prepared. We 
understand perfectly well the difficulties of organizing 
such a body as the O.M.S. A great deal of spade work 
must be done, and it can be done only by men whose time 
is fully at their disposal. The wage-carners could not 
be expected to find the time to help in such a cause, even 
if they dared. Nevertheless, we still think that it would 
be possible to associate with the executive names drawn 
from every class. 

It is a great pity tacitly to allow those who are opposed 
to any such organization to exclaim, “ What a blatant 
class movement! Not a single working man has any- 
thing to do with running this thing, though it is said to 
be created in the interests of everybody! The real 
purpose is given away by the constitution of the executive, 
which is composed of lords, admirals and diplomats. It 
is evident that a strike-breaking army is being enrolled!” 
But though we are not at all surprised that Labour 
should raise this ery we are very far indeed from disap- 
proving of the principle of the O.M.S. We have frequently 
advocated it ourselves. We are strong supporters of 
Trade Unionism, and being also strong believers in the 
right of the individual to act as he pleases within the 
limits of the law, we recognize that there is a mght to 
strike, and even a right to conduct a general strike ;_ but 
that does not convince us that the interests of any class 
in this country should be rated so high that it should be 
allowed to hold all the rest up to ransom and expose 
them to extreme suffering and perhaps to starvation. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself, if we are not mistaken, 
has spoken of the chaes of a gencral strike as an intolerable 
thing which civilized people ought to hasten to make 
impossible. The attitude of the Trade Unions at the 
time of the coal strike was a very serious warning indeed, 
and in our opinion they cannot reasonably expect that 
the rest of the community should fold their hands and 
sit down and consent to be starved out. They talk of 
provocation. Why is a gencral strike not provocation, 
though a quict attempt to resist its effects is provocation ? 
A few years ago when there was a threatened hold-up of 
supplies in Germany the professional classes threatened 
to strike in return and withhold all their services— 
medical service for instanee. The trial of endurance never 
occurred, as the strikers abandoned their plan of campaign. 
Another instance which occurs to us was the strike at 
Winnipeg when the community saved itself by its own 
excrtions—by rapidly organizing a substitute for all the 
labour which the strikers withheld. 

It must be remembered that the Trade Unions have 
many privileges guaranteed to them by law. As organiza- 
tions they are above the law; and the law has given to 
their individual members the right of peaceful picketing. 
It is called peaceful, but of its very nature it is generally 
intimidating. While Labour has these aids to easy victory 
is it to be expected that those innocent persons who are 
going to suffer, though they have no part or lot in the 
industrial dispute, should remain unmoved? Human 
nature does not act in that way. The Labour newspapers 
are all saying in effect, “ What would the capitalist 
classes say if the wage-carners ore themselves in 


some organization like the O.M.S.?” It is apparently 


thought that the rhetorical sities is unanswerable, 


The answer is simple. It is that the so-called capitalist 
classes would be delighted if the wage-earners enrolled 
themselves for any service under the authorities. Can 
it have escaped their attention that they are already 
enrolled in their unions to guard their own interests ? 

But it may be said: Is not the Government the only 
body which can rightly improvise a force of emereeney 
labourers and policemen? We admit that that would 
be the ideal solution. But when it was tried Labour was 
just as indignant as it is now, and so far as we can recollect 
it was even more indignant. It cried, “‘ Here is the 
Government of the day frankly declaring itself opposed 
to Labour! Even before there is any strike it is preparing 
to break it. How monstrous, cruel, wicked and cynical ! ” 
It will be seen then that it is difficult to escape the con- 
demnation of Labour whatever plan is adopted for the 
protection of the community. We could wish that the 
Government would now say to Labour, “ We note your 
objection to the O.M.S., and we will remove the cause of 
your displeasure. We will ourselves enrol a body of 
helpers.” 

It docs not, however, greatly matter which way the 
thing is done. There can be no valid objection to private 
persons preparing to put their services at the disposal 
of the Government or the local authorities or the police 
if ever there should be a need for them——which we devoutly 
hope there never will be. What we do deprecate is that 
any encouragement should be given to fantastic societies 
which wish to be a law to themselves and to take action 
without authority from the proper rulers of the country. 
We would much rather that men should be enrolled in 
advance and that they should acquire some sense of 
responsibility and discipline than that hurriedly formed 
gangs should be let loose in a crisis. And if the O.M.S 
can get rid of the appearance of being a class organiz: stiom 
so much the better. We are informed that the greater 
part of the support which has been given to the O.M.S. 
comes from the wage-earners. That is a remarkable fact 
which should be pondered carefully. It means that many 
men who, in their capacity as Trade Unionists, are 
compelled outwardly to support an extreme policy secretly 
fear its results, and would be anxious when a 
arrived to throw their whole weight against violence and 
revolution, 


erisis 


FOOD COUNCIL 


So far 


THE SUCCESS OF THE 
7 = iE Food Council is justifying its existence. 
as the nation owes to it the 
of a quartern loaf by a penny or even a halfpenny 
ageregate debt to it is enormous. We hope that it 
earn our gratitude quickly in other directions, 
larly in.some which were not explored by the Linlithac 
Commission. For instance, that most wholesome 
fresh fish, ought to be a far cheaper staple article of 
for an island nation with a plentiful and hardy race of 
fishermen than it is in England and Wales to-dav. If the 
Council or the 
waste of fresh fish which is, as is fruit too, destroyed 
the market is glutted, it will convert a huge annua 
to the country into a most substantial advantage. 
At present the Council is turning its attention 
fulness upon the weights in so far as it affects the retail 
The meanness and immorality of short weight 
The persons who will 


reduction of the price 
. our 


will 





food 


anyone else can devise means of stopping 


} : 
to cicce it- 


customer. 
or measure are not their concern. 
of all be the most glad if this form of dishonesty is stamped 
upon will be the honest traders who have had to compete 
with others to whose level they refuse to stoop. The 
legal side of this question is also not for the Council to 
deal with directly, } 


but Parliament is not likely to hesitate 
to give legal effect to any changes in the law that the 
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Council may prove to be desirable. The law concerning 
false weights and measures, the actual balances and stan- 
dards, is satisfactorily stern, but in regard to deliveries 
of short weight or measure it is oddly deficient. Witha 
few articles, bread, tea and coal (which should with advan- 
tage lend itself to enquiry on the same lines as food and 
milk) short delivery is a penal offence, but with a multitude 
of other articles the law seems to shrug its shoulders and 
fall back on its general maxim, caveat emptor. Probably 
many customers instead of takine care unconsciously put 
great temptation in the way of the shop-keepers. They 
ask, for example, for a pound of cheese at a known price. 
The shopman cannot be expected to cut it with infallible 
accuracy, and perhaps his employer has warned him 
on which side he should not err. He cuts it an ounce 
short, and no blame to him, but the customer slackly 
pays the price of thespound and accepts his or her fifteen 
ounces. 

These enquiries of the Food Council are likely to make 
the buyer more careful and the seller may sigh, but he 
cannot complain. The dishonest trader, too, will be 
more careful if for no better reason than that he will learn 
that honesty is the best policy. The whole matter is an 
example of the effective triumph of our queer British ways. 
Another nation would have issued a stack of regulations 
and created a regiment of oflicials to carry them out. 
Even we have far more than enough of such trials to bear 
nowadays, but this anomalous body, the Food Council, 
with no statutory power seems likely to accomplish more, 
and to do what no regulation ever did, namely, to eradi- 
cate the desire to cheat or to overcharge unjustifiably, 
by making it unprofitable. The means to this end is little 
more and little less than just 
live in an age of advertising: traders pay huge sums to 
impress upon the public the value of their wares. Here 
is the converse. The Food Council, at present at any 
rate, can condemn utterly to perdition those whom it 
public. Such a body, if it 


, would confer incalculable 


wholesome publicity. We 


proscrih¢ ; as robbers of the 
could attain perfect justice 
benefits upon us. 


Its power lays upon it the burden of a proportionate 


responsibility, for one unjust or careless pronouncement 


1 


would do irremediable harm. IJt is a very young body, 


with the earnestness and conscicntiousness of youth, 
But conscientiousness is apt to become dulled and earnest- 
ness may turn into arbitrary ofliciousness. While the 
Council is composed as it is now, we need not fear the 
dangers of officialism nor of the corruption to which a 
body of any inferior composition would be peculiarly 


exposed, A judicial dignity and impartiality towards 
buy | sellers alike are obviously vital ; it is scarcely 
less vital to give to both parties confidence that they are 
rtainly treated with an impartiality that they cannot 


n 
dispute. Recommendations should be set out with the 
support of convincing reasons and the confutation of 
my plausible pleadings that are overridden. If the 


Council took to issuing such messages to the country as 
can be represented in the Press by a headline, ** Demand 
a cl uper loaf,” much harm would be done. Decent 
customers would know how to act, but others might inter- 
pret it as giving them leave to bully a tradesman quite 
Similarly, wholesale blame can never be 
to a whole class so long as wheat 
Nor should whole classes be 
blamed for existence ; we are thinking especially of the 
much abused tribe of middlemen who exist in most 
trades. They might well be sifted out and many might 
before better co-operative methods between 
producers and consumers. But we do not believe that 
the tribe could live for a month unless it was performing 
s 


ul i wtift ably. 
attributed with justice 


and tares grow together. 


Live way 


ervices worth paying for by somebody. These are warn- 


ings for the future; at present we have only feelings of 
grateful satisfaction with what Lord Bradbury and his 
colleagues are doing and we heartily wish them a continu- 


ance in well-doine. 


CHINA IN) CONVULSION 


[The writer of this narrative, the Rev. A. W. 
AJ one Veal 3] 


Lochead, has been a 


missionary in Honan for th past twen 
ier N the Chinese Republic was established nearly 

fourteen years ago, someone asked a well-informed 
old China hand what he 
of the revolution in fifteen years. He 


thought would be the outcome 
replied: *‘* One 
might put that question to three or four men who had 
been in China for forty vears, and had _ intelligently 
followed the course of events, and each of them might 
state clearly just what he thought most likely to happen, 
and yet you might be sure that something altogether 
different and quite unexpected would happen.” Who 
could have foretold that in 1925 the opium trade would 


a1 


be flourishing again, that railway construction would 


have long since ¢ ‘eased that « “isting railways would have 
greatly dete riorated, that no elections of any kind would 


have been held for years, thit the country would be 


] 


overrun with bandits, while millions of men under arms 


would be throttling the life out of th country ? Who 
could have foretold that a Christian General with teas of 
thousands baptized soldiers would be allied with the 
avowed enemies of Christ from: a country that has been 
China’s most consistent aggressor, and that this General 


munber of the people who 
world with a hatred 


would be the leader of a large 
brave the moral judgment of the 
virulence and mendacity searcely surpassed by the 
Zoxers, while the forces of law and order would be r ths ing 
round an ex-brigand chief from Manchuria ? 

The Germans used to say 
thing into the 
Reds boast that they hay 


Schools of the countrys and there 


‘If you want to put some- 
nation, ee it into the schools.” The 
captured all the Normal 


is much to indicate that 


their boast has some foundation in fact. In North Honan 
I have had bitter pci nial CX} rience that the Norinal 
School is the centre of the most violent anti-foreign 


propaganda. I have heard that one hundred and twenty 
Middle School teac he rs in the 
dismissed because they are not Red. It is well known 


that Peking University has been a centre of Red propa- 


province have just been 


randa during the past year. More than eight months 
igo I got a letter from one of the most brilliant students 


€ 
db 
) 
a 


Peking (where students are prepar- 


in Ching IIua College, 


ing for study in the U.S.A.), which was largely a denuncia- 





tion of capitalism and imperialism, Comrade Karahan 
was invited to address the students of that institution a 
few months ago, and the American legation lodged a 


protest with the Government in Peking against prospective 
students to America being brought under such intlucnee. 

Ever since the Empress Dowager dicd in 1905 the 
Government of China has been ie weak, and the 
students in nearly all Government s hools have considered 
themselves above the law. 
gone to the magistrate’s yamen, 
overturned his palequin, and cursed him to his face. 
They have driven their teachers and principals from the 


1 
} 


pwn and again they have 


broken his windows, 


schools, and refused at other times to accept teachers 
who have been appointed. On May 9th the 
in Peking mobbed the Minister of Educ 
beeause he had refused to 


students 
‘ation s resick nce 
and destroyed his furniture 
allow the students a holiday for anti-Japanese propaganda, 
Karly in June they mobbed the Forcign Minister's office 
and put him to flight. They have come to look upon 
such conditions as natu al and right. A ereal pric will 


have to be paid bef tudents can be brought under 
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discipline again. It outraged the whole student com- 
munity in China when, in the Shanghai Settlement, 
riotous students were treated as being under the same 
laws as ordinary people. 

One of the most strangest psychological and moral 
phenomena that I have ever observed is how the student 
patriots have been able to close their eyes to the great 
inerease in the cultivation and use of opium in the country, 
to the bloodcurdling tragedies that are daily perpetrated 
by bandits, to the eruel oppression by the militarists, 
to the complete subordination of civil to military authority 
in all the provinces, and to turn all their powers of hatred 
against Japan, and now against Britain. One morning 
last week while student agitators were denouncing the 
hated British and Japanese dogs, four hundred bandits 
from Shantung passed through the west suburb of Weihwei 
with about one hundred wealthy captives whom they are 
holding to ransom. Not a word was raised in protest. 
There are some three thousand troops stationed at 
Weihwei. The only thing that makes life tolerable for 
the country people in the robber-infested districts of 
North Honan is an organization called the Red Spear 
Society. They are organized in many hundreds of villages. 
They carry a spear ornamented with a red tassel. They 
go through certain incantations and contortions and 
exercises which make them *“ invulnerable.” They write 
the character “ Fu’ (Buddha) on yellow paper, burn the 
paper and drink the ashes. They also carry a “* Fu” 
character in the hand, and then rush with utter fearless- 
ness on the bandits. Tow easy it would be to turn these 
hordes of illiterate superstitious spearmen against the 
Christians! This is not the China that the Chinese 
Ministers in Washington and London like to talk about. 

During the last month the fury of indignation and 
hatred against the British for the shooting of Chinese 
citizens in Shanghai, Hankow and Canton has been 
somewhat tempered by the pleasure ef secing the weakness 
of the diplomatic body in Peking, the jealousy and 
division among the foreign Powers, and the general 
ineptitude with which the whole situation has been 
handled. Who could have thought that so many months 
would elapse before any judicial enquiry was started into 
the causes of the Shanghai riots ? 

General Feng Yu Hsiang has tried to make use of the 
emergency to regain his lost popularity. He has openly 
advocated war with Britain and has offered the lives of all 
his men as a willing sacrigce in resisting the bloodthirsty 
English. It is not his duty coldly to calculate the 
possibility of success or victory, but only to advocate 
righteousness ! Has he not again and again declared that 
his men will not fight their Chinese brothers? He can 
now go ahead with perfect hypocrisy and complete his 
preparations for war against Chang Tso Lin. He calls 
on all foreign missionaries to speak out and denounce the 
Shanghai murderers ; otherwise their day of reckoning is 
coming. General Feng has forbidden any foreigners to 
travel near Kalgan or in Mongolia as he fears that he 
cannot guarantee their safety from brigands, although he 
has perhaps 80,000 well disciplined troops under his 
command. This simply means that he is securing great 
quantities of munitions from Russia, and is receiving 
numbers of Bolshevik officers to train his men in modern 
warfare, and he does not want to have foreigners as 
witnesses of his perfidy. Considerable numbers of these 
oilicers are training the armies in Honan. I met four of 
them on the street in Weihwei recently, and others have 
becn seen in Kaifeng driving in the Governor's car, 
Keng, of course, is short of money and his men’s pay is 
badly in arrears. How is he to repay favours he receives 


from Russia but in allowing free opportunity to the 
Bolsheviks to propagate their political views in China ? 


<< mmc 


Honan has gone thoroughly red. Two schoolboys and 
a schoolgirl came from Shanghai not long ago. They 
are said to have received money from the Military 
Governor of Honan to bring about a strike in the Peking 
Syndicate mines at Chiao Tso. They lived in the Norma] 
School at Weihwei, and in a few days they succeeded in 
calling a strike, in carrying on a rigid boycott, and in 
rousing mob violence at the mines. The Brigand General 
Cheng at Weihwei asked me to write immediately to the 
manager of the mines saying that he would settle the 
strike in a day or two. When I received a reply from the 
manager I saw theGeneral’s only purpose was to secure a 
bribe from the Syndicate. Events moved too rapidly for 
him. The British staff was removed to Peking three 
days after the beginning of the strike. Strike pay has 
ceased, and the poor dupes of the students are starving, 
They are clamouring now to be allowed to go to work. 

All student agitators have free passes on the Govern- 
ment railways. Recently a band of about one hundred 
schoolboyse in black clothes, came off the Peihan train 
and made the Normal School their headquarters. They 
inspected all the shops in the town and seized all the 
British and Japanese goods they found, destroyed the 
cheaper stuff, and kept the more valuable for their own 
use. The General next day proceeded to fine the mer- 
chants. 

At last threats, raids, and personal violence compelled 
us missionaries to escape to Kikungshan, into the domain 
of Hsiao Yao Nan where we are safe. Here hundreds of 
missionaries and their families are resting during the hot 
months, and awaiting devclopments. 

The gravest criticism that the Chinese people have made 
against Christianity is that it is a foreign religion, that it is 
propagated by people who are the emissaries of powerful 
and aggressive forcign governments, that missionaries are 
under the protection of treaties which were extorted from 
China after military defeat, and that the Chinese Christians 
are unpatriotic and disloyal to their race. No doubt there 
is some degree of truth in parts of this criticism. It 
would appear that the danger, however, is that now there 
should be a swing to the opposite extreme, that with the 
intense wave of patriotism that is sweeping over the 
country, the Church may become too nationalistic and 
lose its eatholie spirit; that many of the Christians, 
joining in the anti-foreign agitation, may gain a repu- 
tation for patriotism by acting in a manner wholly 
opposed to the spirit of Christ. 


A. W. Locneap. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH ENGLAND? 


[The writer of this article is a large employer of labour.) 


if was suggested by the writer of the original article 
entitled “ What is Wrong with England?” that 
we are suffering from a variety of diseases which are 
The first step in curing a disease 


intensely complicated. 

is to diagnose it correctly, and then to apply some 

remedy which will cure or lessen the alarming symptoms. 
os 


The main causes, but not the only ones, of our present 
abnormal depression in trade are the impoverishment of 
our European customers as a result of the War, and their 
increased capacity to supply their own needs. During the 
War the exports of our usual commodities were cnor- 
mously reduced, and foreign countries sought other sources 
of supply, or were compelled to develop their own manu- 
factures. These two causes of the severe depression from 
which we are suffering are beyond our control, and it is, 
therefore, wiser that we should consider any influences 
which are harmfully affecting our industries, and which 
we can control in some measure, 
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The activities of the extreme political elements in this 
country are undoubtedly increasing. The actual number 
of the active partisans may be small, but by their energy 
and volubility their propaganda reaches a very large 
number of the working classes. The extreme doctrines 
may not be believed entirely by their hearers, but the 
constant reiteration of a statement, however absurd it 
may be, unless it be contradicted, must ultimately con- 
vince many people that it is true. The dropping of water 
will wear away a stone. The extremists preach the 
doctrine that the “ Capitalist system” is the cause of all the 
troubles and misfortunes of the working classes, and that 
profits which are filched from the earnings of the workers 
should belong to them. The word “ profiteer,” which 
was so freely used during the War, is still used by the 
extremists as a term of reproach for anyone who makes 
profits, even if these be the result of energy and ability in 
the face of the fiercest competition. These men ignore 
the fact that profits, or the hope of high reward for effort, 
are the life-blood of industry and commerce. 

The propaganda must have an effect upon the workers, 
If a large body of men think that they are not receiving a 
* square deal,” that the profits of industry should belong 
to them and not to the capitalist, and that the capitalist 
and employer are their enemies, they will be discontented. 
No man, if he be dissatisfied with the conditions of his 
employment, can work well. The average British working 
man is a level-headed fellow, willing to listen to reason 
and argument, but to-day he hears repeatedly the argu- 
ments of the extremists, and little or nothing of any facts 
to controvert these fallacies. He may read in his news- 
paper or hear on some public platform vituperation, or 
scorn, heaped on the extremist and his doctrines.  Vitu- 
peration is not argument, and scorn does not convince 
anyone. If the present unrest be caused by the reitera- 
tion of unsound economic statements, is not the remedy 
to supply, in as many places and in as many ways as 
possible, reasoned arguments to controvert these fal- 
lacies ? A few newspaper articles and some public speeches 
are not enough. The facts and arguments should be care- 
fully prepared, in simple language, and should be used in 
the Press, in speeches and by other methods, to bring them 
rey atedl|y before the people. 

Tenorance of economic facts is not restricted to the 
working classes, and many employers would be benefited 
by this suggested campaign, and would learn something 
about the causes of the present depression and the ramifi- 
cations and interlocking of our various industries, It is 
not suggested that a campaign of instruction would 
entirely allay the unrest, but the misstatements of the 
extremists must increase ynrest, and proof of their 
falsity by reasoned argument must lessen it. 

Our depression is due largely to the high cost of pro- 
duction, In some industries there is pressure now to 
reduce wages, so as to reduce the cost of the commodities 
produced. The employees resist the demand, and ask 
for higher wages, when what they really desire is not 
higher money wages, but greater purchasing power with the 
cash they reeeive. Both these which are 
seemingly irreconcilable, can be obtained if the efliciency 
of industry be raised, as it will lower the cost of production, 
If the cost of production be reduced, there will be a greater 
demand for our goods, and this will lead to more employ- 
ment. As the cost of commodities is reduced, the workers 
will find their wages have a greater purchasing power, 
Which is another way of saying that their standard of 


7 
demands, 


living has improved. 

Greater eflicieney in industry is within our control, and 
as it will lessen unemployment, lower costs and increase 
the purchasing power of wages, it will benclit the employer, 


the workers and the community. If only employers and 
their employees would realize the benefits that higher 
efficiency would bring to them, they would co-operate 
wholeheartedly to improve the methods and organization, 
The rate of wages is of minor importance, the cost of the 
finished article is all important. In spite of high wages in 
America, the United States can successfully compete with 
countries with lower wages, because their efficiency is high. 
It our efficiency were increased to the maximum, there 
would be a wonderful revival of trade. 

Education and co-operation are needed to bring about 
this change. The time that is spent in discussing wages 
might be devoted, much more profitably, to finding means 
of reducing costs and improving methods. The workers 
must learn that limitation of output and unreasonable 
conditions raise costs unnecessarily, and ultimately 
defeat the very objects for which these restrictions were 
introduced. The employers must be more ready to 
discard obsolete machinery and adopt improved methods. 
No one would be so bold as to say that every worker does 
his best, or that every factory contains no obsolete 
machinery, or is carried on efliciently. The 
they were convinced that low efliciency is harmful to 
them, could make to the management many suggestions for 
Many employers, 


workers, i 


improved methods and organization. 
managers and overseers would have to alcer their outlook 
and receive suggestions from their employees to improve 
the system and plant. If only the eniployers and em- 
loyees could “ get together ~ 
for lowering the costs of production, without lowering 


and discuss ways and micas 


wages, a new impulse of wonderful power would be found 
for improving the trade of this country. 

These two suggestions may be summed up in one word 
Education in the rudiments of economics to 


education 


education, 
allay dissatisfaction caused by false teaching ; 


| co-operation of eniplo ers atl 


to realize the need for the 


emplovees. 


SKULLS AND PREHISTORY 
PANU science of Anthropology has always had a peculiar 
' fascination for the non-technical reader, and more 
than ever at present owing to the interest focused on it 
from two widely different 
of Dayton, which reawakened the scientific- 


sources: the astounding 


episode 
religious controversy of evolution, and the discovery of 
various fossil remains in Africa, Palestine and elsewhere. 
Anthropology, though comparatively new, is a vigorous 
science, and these discoveries have given it an especial 
impetus. Few things can be 
biologist than to speculate on our human ancestors, the 
modes of evolution they have exhibited, and their jour- 
lor example, the travels of 


more intriguing to the 


nevings over vast distances. 
the first men to Australasia with their dogs, the first of 
domesticated animals, would make an epic worthy of the 
tongue of a Homer. 

The fact that the difficulties of spanning the chasm of 
time are very great adds but a stimulus, and, indeed, these 
difficulties are tremendous : the evidence must be sought 
for in such diverse fields, and is often so meagre. The 
three main sources are fossil remains, of which skulls are 
the most important, man-made implements such as flint 
knives and scrape rs, and the cre ological cy ice nce as to the 
age of the strata in which they were found. 

The importance of skulls in the chain of evidence is due 


to the amount of information which can be obtained from 
them, both regarding the physical type of their erstwhile 
possessors, and their brain power. The brain of the 
higher mammals is convoluted or divided into lobes, just 


as if a flat sheet of putty had been crumbled up into an 
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ovoid mass; and certain of these convolutions have been 
identified as the control areas of various functions such 
as sensation or movement of the limbs, sight, auditory, 
memory and the like, and the inner surface of the skull 
shows markings which correspond with them. Special 
development of any of these areas would indicate cor- 
responding ability of that function, and it has been 
advanced as a proof of the ultra-simian character of the 
Taungs skull that the expansion of the parietal lobe shows 
that its possessor had greater ** handiness ” than is found 
in the apes. 

Other salient points of the skull bones are that they 
vary greatly in shape in different races, and that the size 
of the ridges and rough areas, to which the muscles are 
attached, gives a very good measure of the musculature 
of the individual, so that the facial configuration can be 
reconstructed. In zoological classification the skull is 
perhaps the most important characteristic, and the whole 
scheme of vertebrates can be built up on a systematic 
description of the skulls alone. 

The number of very ancient skulls that have been found; 
is small, and they have usually been named after the 
place in which they were discovered. Among the earlier 
discoveries were the extraordinary remains found in 
1866 at Solutré in France of a layer of horse bones, 
which was a sort of kitchen midden of a pre-Neolithic 
people, some 19,000 years ago, and which is estimated 
to represent some 100,000 animals. Further excavation 
of the ground in 1923 resulted in the discovery of several 
skeletons of a round-headed type, and evidence of cere- 
monial burial. These skeletons are the first representa- 
tives of the round-headed peoples which now occupy 
such a large proportion of Europe. 

In 1888 a skeleton was discovered at Galley Hill in 
Kent, which gave rise to a controversy that has not been 
settled yet. Ifthe geological evidence is to be believed, 
then it is a hundred thousand years old, but anatomically 
the Galley Hill man approximates to the modern type, 
and it is certain that at a much later date, 7.¢., in 
Pleistocene times, the Neanderthal man flourished in 
Europe. This race is the great puzzle of anthropology, 
for its origin and fate is quite unknown, although the 
theories regarding it are legion. They were a large- 
brained people, but of a more primitive, or at least different, 
type from modern man. Their remains have been found 
in several places throughout Western Europe, and 
very recently Mr. Turville-Petre discovered in Palestine 
the Galilee skull, which is similar to the European 
Neanderthal man, and which has already become famous 
since it proves these people were more widely spread than 
was before believed. 

Other recent discoveries are the controversial Piltdown 
skull in England (1911), the Talgai skull of Australia, 
brought to light in 1914, the Boskop in South Africa 
in 1913, the Rhodesian man found in 1921, who is con- 
sidered to have been a cousin of the Neanderthal race, 
and the Taungs skull discovered in South Africa last 
year. (The latter, with a reconstruction of the face, is 
exhibited at Wembley.) Considerable disagreement has 
ariscn already with regard to this specimen. In the 
opinion of Professor Dart, of Johannesburg, it is a pre- 
human, ultra-simian type, between the anthropoid 
apes and JIlomo sapiens, t.e., a “ missing link.” Sir 
Arthur Keith believes it to belong to the gorilla chimpanzee 
group, and to be not older than Pleistocene times, and 
therefore not a human ancestor. 

This last example may give some hint of the difficulties 
investigators in this field have to face, for when two 
such eminent authorities come to opposite conclusions 
on the same evidence, the natural conclusion is that the 
evidence is not entirely satisfactory. To the biologist 


working in other departments, indeed, none of the evidence 
from structure would be really satisfactory, because jt 
is insufficient in amount. The research worker soon 
becomes painfully familiar with the wide extension of 
variation in individuals in even an inbred race, and 
regards investigations done on a few animals with the 
greatest scepticism. The growth of biometrics, or 
biological statistics, under the able leadership of Professoy 
Karl Pearson, has done still more to convince the biologist 
of this. 

No biologist would wish to belittle the valuable 
researches of the anthropologists, especially as one remem. 
bers the paucity of their material, but it is surely not too 
much to remind them of the danger of regarding an 
individual specimen as the typical mean of a group, 
and therefore the danger of building too much upon it, 
We look to the anthropologist to solve the question of 
human evolution, but we require a greater amount of 
evidence than is available at the present time. 


W. P. K, 


TWO CHAMPIONS AGAINST TUBERCLE 
I.—M. HENRY SPAHLINGER, 


tS (ee each end of the Lake of Geneva, as it so 
chances, there lives a champion of mankind 
against tuberculosis, the white plague, one of the chief 
enemies of civilization. These two Swiss gentlemen 
differ widely in personality, experience and methods. 
In a sense, they might be said to proceed on opposed 
principles, but that would be erroneous. One of them 
works entirely with the tubercle bacillus, the other never 
sees it nor considers it. Any student might be excused 
for taking sides and definitely committing himself to the 
one rather than the other; but that, also, would be an 
error. Both men, Dr. A. Rollier and M. H. Spahilinger, 
are devoted, laborious, original, simple. It is my 
great privilege to claim them both as my personal 
friends. I believe them to be the two best friends of 
man in the fight against tuberculosis, and in this article 
and its successor I will try to set down the facts, without 
fear or favour, but not without the explicit hope, by 
their means, of serving my own country first and fore- 
most. I may, perhaps, be permitted to say that I 


have lived with this work and the workers ; and that the 
public may be, and indeed has been, seriously misled 
by writers, some qualified and some, I had almost 
said, disqualified, by a medical education, who have 


pronounced upon this work after, for instance, a per- 
functory half-hour in a solarium or a laboratory. 

First, M. Spahlinger, his work being in a stage of urgent 
importance, and dating historically from our first positive 
and exact knowledge of consumption. That knowledge 
we owe to the German, Koch, great pupil of the supreme 
Frenchman, Pasteur. In 1881, Koch first saw the 
tubercle bacillus, after a search of many years, success 
in which required the invention of new methods of 
detection, as in the recent case of the detection of the 
cancer parasite by Mr. J. E. Barnard. From the moment 
of the discovery of Koch’s bacillus until this hour there 
has been a possibility, nay, a high probability, that 
methods might be devised on the lines which have 
gained superb success in certain other diseases. One 
need only mention inoculation and vaccination against 
smallpox, inoculation against the typhoid and_para- 
typhoid fevers—which saved hundreds of thousands of 
lives in the late War—and the curative antitoxins 
against diphtheria and tetanus. 

Koch himself was, of course, the first man to set to 
work on these lines. In 1890 his first tuberculin was 
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announced, very prematurely, owing to the haste and 
yanity and ill-judgment of him whom we now call the 
ex-Kaiser. Consumptives hastened to Berlin from all 
quarters and were disappointed. Many other prepara- 
tions, made by Koch and others, have followed. The latest 
was announced in this country under the highest auspices 
in 1923, and the less said of it the better. There is thus 
behind us a whole generation of ghastly disappointment, 
and a long record, not only of rashness and worse, but 
also of honestly mistaken judgment on the part of 
skilled observers. 

M. Spahlinger belongs to the company of bacteriologists 
whose record has been so deplorable and meagre in this 
field. It might be argued that, according to long 
experience, no success on bacteriological lines can be 
obtained. That would be pitifully foolish, and no one 
who knew aught of the history of scientific discovery 
could listen for a second to such acontention. But it 
might very properly be argued that success on the lines 
hitherto pursued was improbable, and that some new 
ideas were required. As Bacon observed long ago, 
the secret of success is rightly to put the question to 
Nature. 

Somewhat less than two decades ago, M. Spalilinger, 
after three years as a medical student, interrupted his 
studies because he could not endure vivisection as prac- 
tised in Geneva and generally upon the Continent. 
Lest people should think him an idler or stupid, he took 
a degree in law, and that is the beginning and the end 
of the argument, which certainly appealed to me as to 
many others until I learnt the facts, that a “* Swiss lawyer” 
—presumably excogitating the data with his feet on the 
mantelpiece, like hosts of my correspondents during 
the past twenty years and more—could scarcely be 
expect d to succeed where expert bacteriologists of proved 
eminenee, with every resource at their disposal, had 
failed. No student of Nature can ever have worked 
with more ardour and effort and self-sacrificing devotion 
than M. Spahlinger. I could not have credited the facts 
without seeing them for myself, and I greatly regret 
the extreme, if excusable, preoccupation with the lovely 
work of Dr. Rollier, nearthe other end of that lake, which 
long prevented me from learning what M. Spahlinger has 
done. A famous physician, in London, told me that I 
must see for myself; that in one visit (the first of 
very many) to M. Spahlinger’s laboratories he had 
learnt more about tuberculosis than he had ever learnt 
before in all his life, and that my experience would be 
similar. It was; and after many days, and much 
reading, and the visiting of many patients in the company 
of English doctors expert in tubercle, I now try to make 
amends for the lateness of this present date. 

M. Spahlinger has turned the family estate at Carouge, 
just outside Geneva, into a place entirely devoted to the 
preparation of antidotes and preventive materials 
against tubercle. His leading idea is that the bacilli 
do not produce their toxins exeept as means of self 


9 


defence. He, therefore, ‘“* worries” them by various 
means, such as variations in light and temperature, 


He rejects all methods of preparing his serum which 
involve the use of powerful chemicals or high temperatures 
such as do not occur under the actual conditions of the 
disease. For many years, absolutely regardless—in fact, 
reckless—of cost, he has poured money into this work, 
and his equipment, in apparatus and animals, to-day 
far surpasses anything I have ever seen clsewhere, 


The opinion of skilled clinicians is that the same may be 
said of a very large number of his consumptive paticiats, 
in whom the disease, apparently hopeless, has now been, 
if not cured, at least as if it did not exist, for several 


years. His horses provide the curative serum, and by 


delicate and prolonged processes he obtains, through the 
action of guinea-pigs, preparations with which he has so 
immunized many cows—to be seen by the visitor—that 
they can now take in vast quantities of virulent bacilli 
without any harm whatsoever. 

It is the fact that, having refused many offers of immense 
sums of money to commercialize his methods for human 
beings, M. Spahlinger and his family now find themselves 
in a condition of serious financial embarrassment, thanks 
to the vast sums of money spent without return in that 
kind upon this work. The danger at the moment is 
that the estate and its unique equipment and its animals, 
whose bio-chemical condition it has taken years to 
produce and would take as many to replace, may have 
to be sacrificed, to the disastrous loss of mankind, as I 
for one believe. 

In this brief article one can only hope to indicate the 
main outlines of the case. Fortunately, however, those 
interested may be referred to a document, copies of which 
will be sent freely to any reader of the Spectator who 
writes to Mr. David Masters, 23 Goldhurst Terrace, 
liampstead, London, N.W. It is called ‘‘ Evidence 
concerning the ‘Spahlinger ‘Treatment’ for Tuber- 
and was prepared and sent to the medical 
In a footnote 


I transcribe the names* of those with whose complime ts 
i 


culosis,”’ 


profession in this country not long ago. 


this most impressive document was prepared. They 
will satisfy the reader that this is a serious and responsible 
undertaking, and that the work of M. Spahlinger must 
now command the careful attention of all who are 
concerned with tuberculosis in any way and who regard 
themselves as fair and ope n-minded students. 
CRUSADER 


CREATURES OF THE NIGHT 


FEXHE equinox is upon us again with exasperating 

promptness, opening another period of those 
lengthier nights which are neither good to man nor beast. 
For it is a very significant thing that an overwhelming 
majority of the creatures of the night are active with us 
only in summer, when the nights are briefest. Once the 
equinox is past and the hours of darkness begin to out- 
number the hours of light the bats withdraw themselves 
cireumspectly into hollow trees and the crevices of ancient 
buildings, moths and night-flying insects become steadily 
less plentiful, the nightjar and the stone curlew migrate 
southwards, squirrels and dormice compose themselves 
for winter sleep, and in proportion as it grows longer the 
night becomes more and more empty. In midwinter 
there will be little besides owls and foxes and small beasts 
and moths of a few hardy species left in possession out of 
all the creatures which throng a September night. 

For this coming stagnation of nocturnal life the climate 
is obviously responsible. The night creatures find 
England at all times a more chilly country than it seems 
to us who are abroad in the daytime: when in the weeks 
following the equinox the days still often enjoy 
St. Martin’s summer the first frosts strike by night and 
claim the other twelve hours for winter undisguised. 
It is summer by day and winter by night long before 
winter takes possession altogether. 

There is the suspicion also about creatures which con- 
tinue active all through the extended hours of darkness 


What 


that they do it not from choice but from necessity. 


real need is there for hares or rabbits or wild ducks or 
wild geese to avoid feeding by daylight ? Only, it seems, 
rm Sir J Allen, Sir Stanley Birkin, Major-Cen. 
Sir Fred < M | lan McPherson, M.P., Lord Queen- 
bor h (P | J Ha ( ny for ‘Tuberculous Ex- 
Service M Mr. . ] ( i Vice-President, Preston Hall 
Colony), Sir Arthur Stanley, 1 Sic Arthur Steel-Maittland, 
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that they are, like the nocturnal shrews and_ voles, 
creatures very commonly preyed upon by others or by 
man, so that they are glad to take advantage of the com- 
parative immunity which darkness offers them. Most 
of them will freely convert themselves to a diurnal habit 
whenever the danger is removed. In a certain lonely 
valley of the South Downs rabbits ceased to be shot at all 
during the War, and they multiplied so fast that I often 
counted three or four hundred about in broad daylight. 
After the War shooting was resumed, and in less than a 
year they had become strictly nocturnal again. If I came 
by daylight I found cartridges in plenty lying about, but 
no rabbits. A certain kind-hearted lady who lived on the 
South Coast not long ago was so distressed at the persecu- 
tien of the rabbits that she made her estate a sanctuary 
for their benefit. It was a rabbits’ paradise : from the 
adjoining road rabbits which had never learnt to fear man 
could be scen literally thronging the open meadow at all 
hours of the day. Incidentally it was a paradise for the 
villagers: rabbits constantly strayed or could be per- 
suaded to stray, and their plenty removed all uncertainty 
from the occupation of setting snares. But such poaching 
as went on did nothing to cope with the prodigious multi- 
plication of rabbits : they swarmed in the end to such an 
extent that their protector was accused of cruelty in 
encouraging such a number in such an inadequate space, 
and the end of it was that men had to be fetched down to 
make a wholesale clearance, and massacre the rabbits for 
their own salvation. The unsuccessful maker of this 
Utopia, I heard, was so broken-hearted that she sold 
the place and went to live somewhere else. 

It is not only rabbits which live as creatures of day or 
night according as they are let alone or persecuted. In 
game-preserving districts the amount of activity in 
darkness is always uncommonly great, for even owls come 
out freely by day where shot does not forbid them and the 
little ow], that unpopular introduction from the Nether- 
lands, is in some parts practically a diurnal bird. But 
after fear an unaccountable restlessness seems the chief 
impulse of many creatures of the night, and it takes hold 
of the most unexpected victims. Who that knows the 
moorhen as a bird of small waters, rarely seen to fly 
except for an occasional flutter and scuffle, would suspect 
that it is one of the most frequent and incorrigible winged 
wanderers by night? It has a strange loud petulant call, 
often repeated, which it uses on these excursions and so 
announces its passing. When I lived in the Thames 
Valley I heard it sometimes about midnight fly over- 
head or move round in a wide semicirele, plotting its 
course in the night with frequent cries. That seemed sur- 
prising cnough for a bird so rarely seen in full flight, but 
the mystery has been since intensilied by listening to 
moorhens flying over Chelsea and even Bayswater in the 
small hours. It is this wandering habit, we must suppose, 
which has distributed the moorhen so freely over the coun- 
try; how clse could it have colonized the little ponds, 
remote from other waters, which are so rarely without 
him? The otter shares the same impulse ; it is like the 
migratory instinct but vel not quite the same thing, for 
the principal quality of migration is its certainty and 
unswerving pursuit of one direction, while these wan- 
derers are plainly casting about and have no definite 
ultimate goal in view. 

The creatures which actually prefer darkness to light 
are comparatively few. Moths, most people would say, 
certainly do. But even if we overlook the many common 
species which are as little nocturnal as any butterfly their 
universal susceptibility to the attraction of a light seems 
to prove the belief false. I! they are so fond of darkness 
how is it that an entomologist can easily lure moths of all 
kinds with the help of a lantern? Butterflies show no 


corresponding passion for caves and dark places. Nor jg. 
it simply the contrast of a glow of light in the darkness 
which fascinates moths and makes them lose their heads ; 
a moth which has spent hours in a large lighted room and 
ought to have thoroughly accustomed itself to the ex. 
perience still suffers from the suicidal mania. The impulse 
must be related to that which still causes about this time 
of the year the destruction of so many migratory birds at 
unguarded lighthouses, but it is not quite the same, 
The bird, perhaps, is a more self-possessed creature; at 
any rate he has enough common sense to take advantage 
of a perch and shake off the fascination. Once a wounded 
partridge which had been brought home was seized with 
panic in a lighted room and ran amok ; somebody rushed 
to shield the light, which was an oil lamp, but the bird 
seemed to feel no attraction to it and in fact took refuge 
in the dark under a sofa. 

The bats certainly prefer darkness to light, for although 
an eccentric flittermouse may be observed occasionally in 
broad daylight we have no species which is habitually 
diurnal. But even here we are on the border-line, for 
there are bats which seem to detest pitch darkness as 
heartily as they detest daylight, and the common noctule, 
the great squeaking bat which Gilbert White (who was 
the first to describe it in this country) called Vespertilio 
altivolans *‘ from its manner of feeding high in the air,” 
is one of them. When we sometimes grumble at the waste 
of time involved by sleep we ought to think of the life of 
this abnormal creature, which consists of an hour to two 
hours’ activity out of the twenty-four sustained for five 
or six months out of the twelve. All the rest is spent in 
sleep. E. M. N. 


CONCERNING MEN'S DRESS 
By «~ Woman. 


A PROFESSOR in Berlin recently had the curiosity to 
4 weigh first the wearing apparel of his assistant and 
then the wearing apparel of the assistant’s wile. He 
found that the man’s boots alone weighed as much as the 
woman's entire clothing, and that in every detail the 
woman's garments were greatly lighter than her husband's. 

It is remarkable that while in the last twenty years 
woman has steadily decreased the amount that she wears, 
there has been little fundamental change in male attire. 
Of course it must be remembered that man is delicate. 
As an infant he is more frail, and as an adult he is un- 
protected by that extra phimpness which so conveniently 
graces the female body. Man needs protection. But it 
may possibily be that he catches cold because he wears too 
much clothing, and clothing of the wrong kind. 

Very much alike for morning, afternoon or evening 
wear save in sumptuary appeal, the simply-cut and 
rejuvenating tube. in its thousand varieties which the 
modern woman wears is a hygienic as well as a becoming 
garment. It protects the trunk and leaves the limbs 
free; it allows air to circulate freely over the entire 
surface of the skin. It is a moral costume. It obliterates 
rather than emphasises the once-mysterious ** female 
form ” which now fortunately we take for granted. This 
applies to underwear as well as to outer garments. In the 
past there were scandalous and preposterous female 
undergarments which could not be looked at, so unsightly 
they were, let alone mentioned. And what a purgatory 
of tape-tying, button-lixing, starching and wringing they 
created for the busier sex. ‘To-day comely square- 
shaped garments lie unashamed in any shop-window. 
Kither all of silk or of the finer cotton threads, they are 
divertingly coloured, delicately made, washed in five 
minutes, without fastenings, and few in number--one or 
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at most two slight articles suffice. Universally exposed 
silk stockings have turned women’s legs into things of 
beauty for everyone instead of objects of curiosity for the 
unprin ipled. And if the fashion be a little trying for the 
plump, the bow-legged and the ungracefully ageing, at 
least its imposition on all womankind encourages them 
to take pains to keep themselves as slim, as fit and as 
supple as may be. This is excellent: 

But man cannot afford abruptly to expose himself to 
the elements as woman does. He needs protection 
against more than weather. It is very true that his 
interests are “all hooked and buttoned together, and 
held up by Clothes.” The truth is that man’s dress to-day, 
conceals a multitude of weaknesses. Many athletes, even 
look anything but their best in working kit ; they are often 
somewhat “lean, adust, wiry, the muscle itself seems 
osseous ; some are even quite pallid, hunger-bitten and 
dead-looking . . . others not without apoplectice tendency.” 
Ordinary men in bathing costume look quite pathetically 
unimportant and unimpressive. They look much less 
fit than the women. 

A reform in dress has undoubtedly improved the 
physique of woman enormously, so that it really does seem 
that changes would be beneficial to men. Their clothes 
are thick, heavy, constricting, and induce excessive 
Their long 
trousers collect mud and dust just as women’s draggling 
Their collars throttle the neck with 
Their hats are 
inducing baldness. Their kidney- 
Their braces and their 


perspiration, and exclude sunlight and air. 


skirts used to do. 
its important blood vessels and nerves, 
hard and. tight, 
exposing waistcoats are ugly. 
thick underwear are as shameful and comie as women’s 
All these 
things the younger and more rational of men realize ; 


corsets and clumsy undergarments used to be. 


hence the attempts at change we have witnessed during 
the past four years. Undergraduates introduced the 
fuller-cut trouser, the high-necked jumper, the v-necked 
Workmen in Leningrad al] 
wear Oxford trousers, as our Enelish navvies do, and our 
Belted shorts, 
worn over loose vivid shirts, open-necked and made in one 
with abbreviated under-shorts, would be better for the 
summer; and, indeed, might do much to improve the male 


sweater, the slouch felt-hat. 


sailors, because they are comfortable. 


leg, for if it became customary to expose legs, then vanity 
Jumpers 
have already done good work in proving that a man may 
take his coat off and still look respectable. The intro- 
duction of the fuller-cut and more resplendent American 
style of shirt is also doing good; a shirt should be as 
Men’s underwear 
should cither be the loose sleeveless B. V. D.’s, or slip-on 


would impel men to cultivate pleasing forms. 


visible as a woman's. shirt-blouse. 
vest and shorts of fine cotton. Then there are exposed 
in the more expensive hosiers’ in Paris, light-weight suits 
called “ Pyjamas.” These are not intended for night- 
wear, but as a sort of equivalent to the female tea-gown. 
It would be nice to see people wearing these easy, light- 
weight suits of soft woollen cloth about the house, in 
green, bright navy, rust-red or wine, with full and comely 
shirts, open-collared, and light-weight flexible shoes of 
vivid leather. 
a costume as much as they privately enjoy wearing 


Men would, I am sure, enjoy wearing such 


magnificent and bright dressing-gowns, in which (judging 
by the rather transitory impressions gathered in corridors) 
they look their best. 
lighter and gayer suits, trim belts to their trousers, 
attractive and easy shirts, men should not adopt those 
short fur coats which the films teach us are worn by 
Canadian lumbermen? These are roomy, and warm 
where warmth is needed, leaving the legs free. I do 
indeed think men would look very nice in nutria, martin, 
squirrel or coney short-coats, and they might wear with 


And is there any reason why, with 





them solt round lur ¢: Ds, or studk nt berets. Th re is 
nothing more ridiculous about a fur ‘ap than there is 
about a bowler and it is much more comfortable 
IKwnickerbockers and lus-fours cannot really be com- 
mended ; they, like the vanished female bloomer with 
its ugly line just above the ealf. are re lly hideous and a 


little absurd, though it is to them we owe the admirably 


bright hose with gay tabs which colfers use. The skin- 
tight breechés worn by Life Guards are a much more 
attractive garment than plus-fours, and so are the game- 


keepers’ velveteens. As to evening dress, though it is 
1 
I 


too much to hope that the lovely brocades, satins and 
velvets of the 18th c ntury will come back easily or soon, 
this is already tending to vary in colour a little, as many 
of the younger generation are wearing navy instead of 
black, following the courageous example of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, who has worn a purple suit for many vears. Here 
again the shirt and collar could well be improved. 

In order that reform may come 
hygiene and general fitness some reforn® is highly desirable 


and for the sake of 


—two things must happen. The Tailors’ and Cutters’ 
Association, or whatever the ruling body be called, might 

It is unfair that the 
ling in Mary fair should 


all be for women. And humanitarian members of the 


very well try to launch new modes 
autumn dress parades now proce 
ordinary public might well attempt to sect a good example 
to their fellow-men. It wouk 
would take up new colours, new collars and shirts, new 


be be sl { enunent persons 


coats and hats, easier garments. For example, a great 


stir and some advance would probably follow the appear- 
ance in the House of Commons of a young Conservative 
Member in a raspberry marocain Russian blouse, tight- 
fitting military breeches of duller red fae 


One of our younger drama- 


-cloth, and 
black suéde Hessian boots. 
tists might valuably attend a first night in a three quarter 
length fur-coat and round fur-cap over bottle-green even- 
ing clothes, with eafé au lait cambrie pleated shirt and 
folded cravat. Clerks ol cood intent should t out for 
the office in cerise neckerchiefs like those our costers still 
wear so beecomingly ; it would not be wise for a clerk to 
attempt more at first. 
of all, wives and sisters should encourage and _ assist 


And above all, most important 
I 


muflled and constricted man to cast off his dull and 
depressing clothing, and emulate her in good sense and 
comeliness. Dress has a deep psychological as well as a 
physical import ; and men would lift up their hearts with 
a new courage, self-importance and joy were they better 
suited. 
gloomy, ponderous and timid. 


They and their clothing might very well be less 


ry > 
THE THEATRE 
RETURN VISIT OF LA CHAUVE- 
SOURIS 
M. Nigrra Barierr’s company has lost none of its versatility 
or of its surprising competence. ‘The new programine at the 


Strand Theatre ran smoothly and was applauded with indis- 
It may be that some of the items are 


THE 


criminate enthusiasm. 
weak and sentimental; we have grown tired of cightcenth- 
century graces and artificial blue moonlight; yet where 
everything is done with such perfection, how can we object 
to the material of perfection 7? 

It is a triumph of mannerism. Words and scenery, acting 
and the very motions of the company are all mannered. 
But mannerism implies a civilization, and a culture; it is 
a kind of play-time in a reach of consciousness which has been 
laid open to us by the efforts of genius. And if these items 
are nothings, these nothings are inimitable. ‘Take the synopsis 
of Love and Hierarchy : 

‘**A charming young woman is awaiting her swains. One by 
one, a drummer-boy, a sergeant-major, a lieutenant and a colonel 
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appear. Each one in turn obliges his inferior to yield him place 
in accordance with the established discipline of military seniority. 
Finally a general arrives, reconciles them all, and emerges victorious 
in this strange tournament.” 

The words give no sense of the gay satire which the company 
puts into the action. All the rules of coquetry ave dispiayed 
for us by Mme. Platonova in a most light-heartedly savage 
way. Swift himself could not have written with the cynicism 
we are given in this small ballet. And is it woman alone who 
is satirized ? No, indeed. That term, * military seniority,” 
eannot at all express the growth of the foolish imposingness 
of man as his uniform grows more grand. When we arrive 
at the general himself, with his red, happy, stupid face, his 
martial strutting, his divinely inane self-satisfaction, we are 
brought to an almost delirious height of affection and contempt 
for humanity. 

And if these * turns” were given by an English eompany 
we can imagine how vapid they would seen. ‘* Malbrouck 
sen va-t-en guerre,” is as empty as the rest, or even emptier. 
The old song is sung with appropriate action by a monk and 
five nuns. Absurd and distorted figures are moved along 
the back of the stage —-Marlborough and his army setting out 
and returning. As much might easily be done at a school 
concert. Then why can such perfection be wrung from such 
slight material ? 

Partly, no doubt, because the actors are conscious that 
they are entertainers. No one steps forward and takes the 


! 
stage, overshadowing the rest of the company. No one, 
in the gentle English manner. forgets his lines and makes his 
own incompetence a methed of securing false-intimate terms 
with the audience. At the Co-optimists (they should afford 
the nearest English parallel to the Chauve-Souris) we could 
often notice a kind of deliberate slackness ; an actress would 
make her entrance as she fastened her sash or pulled up her 
stockings ; an actor would cut the difficulties ef a dance by 
hardly lifting his feet from the ground. There is no doubt 
that the audiences enjoyed this impertinence ; somehow 
their carelessness appeared to show that the actors were 
* wood fellows.” with no nervousness and no excessive strain 
for effect. But it was an immoral and false appeal, and. in 
contrast, the honest and clean workmanship of the Chauve- 
Souris is a continual delight. 

Partly, too, because of the fine, free absurdity of the scenery. 
We sometimes have distortions in the scenery of English 
productions, and we feel uneasy about them. The laws of 
gravitation and good sense seem to have been neglected. 
In the Chauve-Souris they are openly defied and we are once 
again comfortable. If we have a cow as big as a mountain 
or a man reclining at his case head @ownward, in an almost 
perpendicular position, there is no need to fear that something 
has gone wrong. Liverything has gone wrong and we are on 
the land where everything dees go wrong. Absurdity is the 
norm, and all is well. 

The technique of the company can be studied best in their 
rendering of two American songs they have brought back 
from New York. We pray that nobody else should sing these 
songs to us; yet here they are among the turns we most 


enjoyed, 


RICHARD Tb. 
There is a sad discovery to chronicle as the result of the Old 
Vies production of Richard IVI. Miss Edith Evans is no 
tragecienne. While she stood silent aeainst a black curtain 
in the most shadowy part of the stage, looking old and grim 
and care-worn as Margaret, * widow to Hemry VE..° she was 
vood, But when che began to curse! She raised her hands 
in the posture allotted on the stage to witches ; she clawed the 
air and chanted her tines in a mionotone-—if it mav be called a 
monotone, when aetually it was a duet between her natural 
voice and a persistent, cultivated hoarseness or barkings'a 
kind of bagpipe recitatif. The gailery tittered and subdued 
itsclf out of courtesy and a genuine admiration for Miss Evans 
in other parts. And, as a matter of fact, when Miss Evans 
finished the gallery applauded. IT suppose a tragie actress is 


expected to bark, and Miss Evans had dene very well to 
cvertuke tradition so quickly. I have no liking fer this 
genre of acting myself; but if it is to be tolerable, then the 
actress must have a deeper and more vibrant natural voice 
than Miss Evans. The other unfortunate dowagers were no 
better; they said their lines and exccuted magnificently 
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heavy stampings to the wings as they made their exits. We 
hear of the impressiveness of the * sweeps ” carried out by the 
famous tragic actresses of an older age. I hope they were 
nothing "tke these tantrums; the movements reminded me 
more of a coal-barge than a galleon. 

Mr. Balliol Holloway’s Richard was quite satisfying: we 
could not hope for a better average performance. Tle has a 
little too much of the trick of chopping up his lines and saying 
the phrases with a rush and a pause,a rush and a pause. But 
his voice is deep and affecting and his gestures are excellent, 
I shall remember most from the whole evening his sudden 
blankness when the young Duke of York imitates his limp 
before the court, and the horrifying companionable, easy laugh 
he gives a second or two later. 

A chronicle play is more difficult to stage than an ordinary 
drama: there are more characters needed, and the weight of 
the play rests evenly on a number of actors. It is always 
hard to get efficient actors for the minor parts, and where the 
minor parts are many and important the trouble is accentu- 
ated. On the whole the caste was adequate. Especial praise 
goes to Mr. John Wyse for his Lord Hastings, Mr. Neil Porter 
for his Duke of Buckingham, and to Mr. Charles Marford and 
Mr. John Garside, the first and second Murderers, 

am 


THE MOTOR SHO\W 


Tue Motor Show at Olympia, which remains open until October 
17th, is the largest and most representative exhibition of 
motor cars that has ever been known. The fact that the creat 
Paris Show has been abandoned this year increases the 
importance of the Olympia Show, and it is attracting visitors 
from all parts of the world. The exhibition is not confined 
to British products; nearly every important country is 
represented, America, the home of mass production, with her 
engines of medium and high horse power and standard coach- 
work, shows a number of exhibits ; Italy demonstrates how art 
can serve the engineer in making the motor car a thine of 
beauty; France, the cradle of this great industry, gives her 
finest examples of speed, vivacity and power. Belgian. 
Austrian, Canadian and Anglo-American products are also 
well represented. 

The motor industry has been described, without exagevera- 
tion, as the cighth wonder of the world. ‘The most optimistic 
pioneer would never have thought it possible that within 
such a very few years sound and reliable cars would be within 
the reach of practically every class and that the number of 
cars, excluding motor-cycles, of course, would total at the end 
of 1924 well over 21,600.600. By the end of last year the 
number of motor cars in the United States was 17.438.000 : 
in Great Britain, 771,600; in Canada. 639,660: in France, 
467,100; in Germany, 432.600; in Belgium, 150,000; in 
Italy. 100,060; and even in Czecho-Slovakia, 12.418. The 
number of those licensed to drive a car in this country has 
grown from 534.600 in 1922 to 888.060 in 1925. The industry, 
great though it is. seems likely to develop enormously during 
the next few vears, especially when we take into consideration 
the fact that while in the United States there is one car to every 
6 inhabitants, in this country there is only one to every 57: in 
France, 1 to 69: in Germany, 1 to 272; in Italy, 1 to 109; 
and in China, 1 to 39.695! 

The keynote of this year’s show is price and quality. Prices 
have pretty well reached their lowest mark, and those few 
reductions that have been made are only of a minor character. 
When one considers the value obtainable to-day it is a source 
of astonishment that cars can be sold at their present prices. 
Jt would be more understandable if no alterations had been 
effected. But an examination of the exhibits shows improve- 
ments, refinements and lavishness of equipment which are 
truly remarkable. Jn an age when the price of products has 
greatly increased it is extremely difficult to realize that cars 
better made, better designed, better equipped, better in every 
way, are now marketed at prices below the pre-War period. 
It is true that the market for cars has greatly widened its 
boundary, that the difficulties attending mass production have 
been largely climinated, and that improved machinery has 
increased output. On the other hand, labour is more costly, 
taxation is heavier and expenses are higher. Yet, despite this, 
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car value to-day has never been approached at any period of the 
industry. As an example of the remarkable value which is 
being offered to-day, special mention may be made of the Clyno 
car, the prices of which have been materially reduced. It is 
possible now to buy one of these well-known 11 h.p. two- 
seaters for £162 10s., or the four-door saloon for £245. The 
13 h.p. model, a completely new car, sells at £245 for the two- 
seater and £298 for the saloon. Never has better value been 
offered, particularly when it is remembered that there are no 
extras, everything —clock, spare can and holder, spring gaiters, 
driving mirror, rigid side screens, luggage grid, speedometer, 
wind-screen wiper and calometer—being included in the 
purchase price. 

The four cylinder engine remains the most popular form for 
medium and low powered cars, but the six cylinder type is 
making wonderful headway and several very fine specimens are 
shown The conflict between the three and the four-speed 
gear-box still rages as merrily as ever, but slowly the latter is 
becoming more popular and is likely very soon to become first 
favourite. The past year has been especially noticeable for the 
development of the front wheel brake, balloon tyres and the 
saloon tvpe of body. When it is mentioned that front wheel 
prakes form a standard equipment in the specification of the 
majority of cars, and are not classed as an extra, it will be 
appreciate d that theiradvantages have been realized. That the 
balloon type of tyre makes for delightfully smooth running 
and saves the chassis from road strain is undeniable, and 
sional adverse criticism, it is generally 
due to the the 
instructions respecting the correct air pressure necessary to 


although one hears oec: 
failing to 





driver carry out manufacturer's 


secure satisfactory service from the larger type of pneumatic. 
Great strides have been made during the past year or two 
and never has road travel been so 


in motor-car coachwork, 


luxurious as it is to-day The finish, quality, workmanship 
and design of the coachwork are really remarkable. It 


almost seems sacrilege to subject such cars to rough-road 
usage and adverse weather conditions. The interiors of 
the more expensive cars are more luxurious than ever, 


Dainty inlaid cabinets, walnut fittings, silk curtains. ladies’ 
companions, | imp shades, electric lights, upholstery in delightful 
shades of materials to harmonize with the bodywork are 


but a few seductive attractions of the enclosed type of vehicle, 
personifying luxury. comfort and grace of outline. 

The charge laid ag the being a 
elish vehicle can now no longer be substantiated, 
not a the 


perched up in the air on an apology for a 


uinst two-seater car of 


somewhat 
The dickev is makeshift, nor are rear passengers 
compelled to be 
seat. The dickey seat fitted to the two-seater nowadays 
equals many of the four-seaters, both in comfort and legroom. 


the fitting of a rear hood and screen, 





Provision is made 





both of which are easily folded away when not required. 
Even the bugbear of access has been overcome in a good many 
instances. 

There is a strong indication that the * all-weather ~ type 
of body is coming into its own. It fell out of favour largely 


in consequence of its being extremely difficult to make it rattle- 
proof and of light 
tirely climinated and many improvements have been 


construction. These drawbacks have now 


bee i ¢ 
1, which will no doubt make the all-weather type 
Ingenious methods of lifting back 


in orp rite 


a keen rival to the saloon. 


the windows when not required, rattleproof sash frames, 


lightness of construction, and a novel method of easily raising 


and lowering the hood are but a few features of this new 
and excellent twpe of body. 
The new treatment of coach paint. to which T referred last 


week. is arou a great deal of attention. especially among 


wists who have but little time to spend in washing 





those mote 
aad polishing. The colour is applied by means of a spray 
und presents a surface which is not only scratch-proof, but 
Another advantage 


also impervious to tar or other stains. 
It possesses is that the more the surface is polished the more 


4 


brilliant it beeomes. 

The show of accessories in the gallery is one of the most 
interesting features of the exhibition. Here the visitor has 
tangible evidence of the vastness and the ramifications of the 
Things hidden in the complete car are laid 
furnishing a great education in the construction detail 
Do you want to know how the 


motor industry. 
bare 


of automobile engineering. 


macneto functions : 
the carburetter ; 
engage ? 

or a rim ? 
and valuable things are at your command, for here are grouped 
on the stands a wonderful array of accessories of all kinds, 
There are mascots of every conceivable design, axles. tools 
speedometers, bumpers, lighting and starting outfits, cat 
lifting devices, windscreen wipers—in fact every imaginable 
detail that the most particular motorist can possibly desire. 


how the petrol is converted into gas by 


how the self-starter acts: how the gears 


Do vou want to get the knack of changing a tyre 
All these and a thousand and one more interesting 


E. T. Brown, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A DELEGATE’S IMPRESSIONS AT THE 
LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE, 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 


the interest 


which 


broad and tolerant 
both you and 
Hience I fecl that the impressions of 


Sir,—I am well aware of 


towards publie affairs your readers 
have always adopted. 
an ordinary rank and file delegate at the Conference of the 
Labour Party may he of That Conference has, 
attention from the Press, but that 
attention has been concentrated almost wholly upon one of 
the and 
definition, last year’s resolution which refused the application 
of the Communist Party for affiliation and sought to exclude 
individual Communists from the ranks of the Labour Party. 


interest. 


of course, received great 


its decisions decision to reaffirm reinforce by 


Such emphasis was, of course, inevitable and natural, after 
the Red Seare which has played so decisive a part in our 
recent political history. The public had every right to know 
whether or not a resort to physical force in order to achieve 
political ends was a contingency which the Labour Movement 
The public has received the 
Whether a part of the Press 
will accept that answer or will continue to strive to brand 


was prepared to contemplate. 
most decisive answer possible. 
with unconstitutionalism economic doctrines which are 
found inconvenient 
on the Communist 


in the long run, probably more significant 


remains to be seen. This concentration 
issue has somewhat obscured other and, 
tendencies which 
were revealed at Liverpool. 

First, there was the sudden and reassertion of 
Mr. MacDonald's leadership. The noticed 
this phenomenon, but it seems hardly to have grasped its full 
significance. fact is not that Mr. MacDonald's 
terse and vigorous speeches crushed his opponents in debate, 


dramatic 
has indeed 


Press 
The importent 


nor that the Conference, which gave the impression of having 


made up its mind Jong before it heard any speeches from either 
side, supported him with overwhelming majorities. It is 
rather that Mr. MacDonald has once more seen his oppor- 


tunity to give a clear, constructive lead to the Labour Party. 


Whatever our personal opinions may be, whatever political 
the best instrument for the 
MacDonald must inevitably 


party we may have chosen as 
expression of these opinions, Mr. 
present one of the most interesting personalities in our publie 
life. last 
given him little opportunity. 
where for guidance and leadership. 
that he feels that he 


counsels, which the nation would do well to hear. 


During the twelve months, it is true, events have 
The country has turned else- 
But 


something to 


now it is evident 


has contribute to our 
This was 
the impression which one carried away from two speeches 
delivered by him on successive evenings. On both occasions 
he held and thrilled vast audiences with what 
almost philosophical dscourses. 


simple philosophy to those great gatherings of simple men 


were Jn essence 
Iie expounded, perhaps, a 
and women ; it was a philosophy practical and ethical, rather 
than subtle or metaphysical—a philosophy quintessentially 
Scottish. Yet something very deep in the character of the 
British people will respond to it. 

At any rate, for good or ill, according to our political faith, 
Mr. MacDonald is back upon the centre of the stage again. 
The Labour Party is once more conscious of active and 


vigorous leadership. And it is impossible to overestimate the 
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Importance of leadership in the case of an extremely young 
party. Labour has increased in numbers so rapidly that it 
has hardly had the opportunity to crystallize into a firm 
mould. Without vigorous leadership it might become a 
formless and incoherent mass, incapable of swift decisions 
and disciplined action. 

Mr. MacDonald is quite obviously, even to his opponents, 
a man of mental ability and strength of character. There 
is an element of the unexpected in his character. A com- 
bination of the subtle diplomat with the homely Scotsman ; 
a blending of the Downing Street MacDonald with what an 
old friend has called “ the fireside MacDonald.” And with 
all there is a coming and going of that inner fire which, when 
it is present, illuminates all he says and does. He seems 
now for the first time since the General Election to have 
recovered all his physical vitality. Each day, after six or 
seven hours of the Conference, he delivered full dress speeches 
to great meetings. Yet the end of the week seemed to find 
him unwearied, receptive to new impressions, secking new 
ideas. Our political prophets, of both camps, must not 
leave Mr. MacDonald out of their calculations. 

There were other tendencies at Liverpool, however, besides 
the anti-Communist wave and Mr. MacDonald’s dominance. 
The leaders of the party did not achieve their victory over 
the dissentients merely by attacking them. They had to 
provide an alternative policy by which the party might hope 
to obtain the ends it has in view. This the executive sought 
to do by its series of resolutions, which were headed ** The 
Labour Party and the Nation.’ These resolutions really 
represented a complete programme of evolutionary Socialism. 
Whether or not it is the best programme which could be 
devised for the transformation of our present order of Society 
into the social commonwealth of the future is, of course, 
a matter of opinion. In any case it is a programme, a fairly 
detailed declaration of policy, and it has been accepted, 
after some amendment, by the whole party. Thus Labour 
has rejected a policy of violence and disruption, but equally 
emphatically it has rejected a return to Liberalism. It has, 
in short, committed itself finally to a policy of Evolutionary 
Socialism—to what Mr. Sidney Webb has called “the 
inevitability of gradualness.” Those people who object to 
the whole principle and fundamentals of the Socialist point 
of view will, certainly and legitimately, find themselves more 
than ever opposed to the Labour Party. As Mr. MacDonald 
has said, Liverpool clarified the position. It served to show, 
both to friends and enemies, exactly where Labour stood. 
The party is now embarked on the extremely difficult task 
of the practical application of the Socialist attitude of mind 
to the problems before us. Its leaders realize fully the great 
difficulties of a policy of evolutionary Socialism, but they 
fecl that such a policy is the only one which can provide 
solutions of our national problems. Yet another aspect of 
the Labour Party was presented at Liverpool. British 
Labour is essentially a working class movement and not 
merely a Socialist society. It is the modern manifestation 
of the great and historic struggle against economic adversity 
by which the British working people have sought a wider 
and higher life for themselves. It is not too much to say 
that men and women of every shade of political opinion 
have sympathized with, and have assisted, this movement 
for working class emancipation—-emancipation not so much 
from any other class as from the more powerful chains of 
ignorance and superstition. 
us the remarkable 
Union and Labour 


It is this movement which is giving 
men who are to be found in the Trade 
Movement. The Press has been recently asking us the 
question: “Js England Done?” I cannot help thinking 
that if some of our alarmed journalists would see and hear 
such men as, for example, Mr. Herbert Smith, the President 
of the Miners’ Federation, they would be somewhat reassured, 
Even though they disagreed with everything they heard him 
say, they could scarcely feel anything but admiration for 
that short, stocky figure, standing up so resolutely, his old 
cloth cap in his pecket, for what he holds to be * the rights ” 
of his miners. 

Mr. Smith is not, one is compelled to feel, the product of 
= decadent nation. Nor would the community be wise to 
attempt the coercion of the million miners he so exactiy 
represents.— I ain, Sir, &c., ‘On 


ly 


—— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH ENGLAND ? 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 

Sir,—Of course England will come through. There is no 
more possibility of her not coming through than there is of 
night not following day. She is like the house built upon the 
rock. The storms came and the wind blew, but the house 
stands because it is built on a rock. Gradually the fundamental 
laws of civilization have developed, and England from the 
beginning has endeavoured to act in conformity with ther 
and as a matter of fact through these laws has upheld civiliza. 
tion almost single-handed for a hundred years or more. 

Great Britain has made payment of her War debt to the 
United States of something like four billion dollars, and jp 
doing so has, willingly almost, taken the life blood of her people 
to accomplish the object. I do not care a penny for the 
pecuniary or material features involved, but I care vitally 
and eternally for the establishment of truth. Aside from the 
determination to pay her debt, she had a deeper and broader 
reason. I think her idea was to sustain the sanctity ot 
contract. The sanctity of contract is the basis upon which 
all commerce and civilization must rest, and it is this under- 
lying principle in the British nation and the ideals of her 
people (as in the American people of British origin) that 


forms the difference between her people and the people 
of other nations. 
It is the principle that England stands for. Her act, 


just as she intended it should do, drove in the first spike of 
stabilization. It brought order out of chaos, and that is 
exactly what she intended it should do; and it had to have 
this result because it was the truth, and the truth never dies, 
“ Right is right since God is God, 

And right the day must win 

To die would be disloyalty 

To falter would be sin.” 

What worries me most just now is why quite an important 
fraction of the English people do not realize what they have 
and why they should protect it. From the Magna Charta down 
citizens are guaranteed, in the words of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, protection to life, liberty and property 
and an equal right to the pursuit of happiness. Where would 
these people, who are now trying to undermine the British 
Government, be if the British Government were not built on this 
rock? It seems to me that there should be some way of 
having these truths brought before these people. It would, 
I think, be a much more easy proposition than to undertake 
the same thing in the United States, for practically in England 
the citizens are all English. The English labourer, clerk, 
aristocrat, and, indeed, to some extent, those from the slums 
turned out gladly, or at least willingly, to save the nation in 
time of war. The nation is now perhaps in as great danger 
as she was then, and many sit back, doing nothing to help. 
Why not join up and work for less than what seems to be their 
share in the production so as to enable the manufacturers 
and others possessing capital to go out in the world and get 
the trade which makes Great Britain great ? 

Why not have a campaign of enlistment just as during the 
War and appeal to the loyalty and nationality of these people ? 
Where would they be if England lost her trade ? They should 
also have in mind that the chances of England losing her trade 
now are greater than before the War for the reason that other 
nations developed by the War and since the War and given 
protection by the League of Nations are now in a position to 
become strong competitors of Great Britain. Great Britain 
need fear no competition as long as Englishmen are Englishmen 
and will each and all “‘ do their bit” now just as during the 
War.—I am, Sir, &c., M. Lewin Ilewes. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 

of Hartford, Conn. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,— Your correspondent, J., has reminded your readers of 
Carlyle’s description of the workless in his day. May I 
draw attention to the call o ,another social prophet of last 
century to all classes to become workers? John Ruskin, in 
an address in the year 1865 published in the Crown of Wild 
Olive, gave an exhortation which seems to apply equally well 
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to the present day, when the capitalist class urges longer hours 
and harder work, and the Labour Party claiming the monopoly 
to the title “ workers,” retorts on the idle rich.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. H. Coes. 


“The fact is that there are idle poor and idle rich, and there are 
busy poor and busy rich. Many a beggar is as lazy as if he had 
£10,000 a year ; and many a man of large fortune is busier than his 
errand boy, and would not think of stopping in the streets to play 
marbles. There is a working class—strong and happy—samong 
both rich and poor ; there is an idle class—weak, wicked, and 
miserable—among both rich and poor. If the busy rich people 
watched and rebuked the idle rich people, all would be right ; and 
if the busy poor people watched and rebuked the idle poor people, 
all would be right. But each class has 2 tendency to look for the 
faults of the others whereas there is no class distinction between 
idle and industrious people. __ ; ; 

«“ But there are class distinctions among the industrious them- 
selves. The first is between those who work and those who play. 
‘Play’ is an exertion of body or mind to please ourselves, and has no 
definite end. ‘ Work’ is a thing done because it ought to be done 
and with a definite end. You ‘ play’ at cricket. This is as hard as 
anything else ; but it amuses you and it has no result but amusement. 
If it were done as an ordered form of exercise and for health’s sake, 
it would become work directly. Then follow some of the . games 
of the playing class. The first, oddly enough, is ‘ making money * ; 
the others, hunting, shooting, racing, gambling and ‘ the ladies 
vame of dressing... Men will be taught that an existence of play, 
sustained by the work and blood of others is good for gnats and fish 
but not for men; that neither days nor lives can be made holy by 
doing nothing in them, and that the best grace before meat is the 
consciousness that we have earned our dinner. And when we have 
this much of plain Christianity preached to us, and have learned 
not to think, ‘ Son go work to-day in my vineyard,’ means ‘ Fool 
go play to-day’ we shall all be workers in one way or another.” 





IS PROHIBITION A FAILURE? 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTatorR.] 
Sir,— May TI suggest to your correspondent, Mr. F. Adkins, 
that there is really no analogy between the consumption of 
wine and beer and the use of cocaine and morphia; and 
further that to be raled by expediency would be a poor sub- 
stitute for the reign of liberty ? 

Mr. Adkins is correct in his assumption that I regard Prohi- 
bition as a failure. I justify this opinion by reference to 
official U.S.A. statistics, which record an increase of drunken- 
ness and crime since the introduction of Prohibition, and I 
consider it an unjust Act because it imposes sacrifices on the 
many for the faults of the few.—I am, Sir, &c., 

James AGG GARDNER, 

Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir. Your American correspondent, * A. P. S.,” who writes 
in defence of Prohibition would have been more convincing 
if he had given the name of the town of 200,000 population 
in which he lives, and in which, he says, the number of drunken 
men seen could be counted on the fingers of both hands. But 
he studiously refrains from giving any data to support his 
statement. The World League Against Alcoholism has pub- 
lished statistics of 300 cities in the States with a total popula- 
tion of 33,000,000 which show that arrests for drunkenness 
since 1920, when national Prohibition came into operation, 
have increased from 244,737 to 515,996 in 1923, and the 
North American Review bases on these figures an estimate 
that the arrests throughout the country have risen from 892,585 
in 1919 to 1,377,885 in 1922, and estimates the annual con- 
sumption of liquor at 260,965,272 gallons, or twice as much as 
Between 1920 and 1923 deaths from 
alcoholism rose from one per 100,000 of the population to 3.2, 
an increase of 220 per cent. It is evident, therefore, that the 
working man’s prosperity is due not to the fact that he is 
drinking less, but to a number of causes, the first and foremost 
of which perhaps is the immigration restriction law, which 
has reduced the floating supply of common labour, and has 
materially, if not entirely, solved the problem of unemployment. 
Mechanics are getting from 12 to 15 dollars a day and common 


before Prohibition. 


~ 


labour 6 to 7 dollars, and the margin between the increased 
cost of living and the increase in wages is 35 per cent. in favour 
of the worker. Motor cars cost 29 per cent. less than before the 
War, and the terms are generally one-third cash and the 
balance payable in instalments, and the development of 
instalment buying is recognized as a growing evil which may 
have very serious consequences, 

The increase in savings deposits is largely due to the huge 
Government advertising and propaganda campaign to “* sell” 


thrift to the people, and the scramble of the Banks to induce 
savings business, but the increase in deposits from 1920 to 
1923 was only 785,000,000 dollars, roughly £157,000,000, 
not so much as was invested in this country in War Savings 
certificates alone, and represented during a period of unexam- 
pled prosperity an increase of three per cent., whereas the 
increase for the period 1910-13 was eleven per cent. And 
Mr. J. M. Gibbons, Attorney of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company, writes that the greatest increase 
in saving bank deposits, home building investments and auto- 
mobile purchases have been in the wettest States where 
prohibitive liquor legislation is badly enforced or not enforced 
at all, rather than in the so-called dry States, where the law 
is said to be enforced to the alleged satisfaction of the Anti- 
Saloon League,—I am, Sir, &c., Cuarves H. CRAtk. 
6 Duchess Road, Clifton, Bristol, 


THE BOUNDARY PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—Will you kindly grant me space to make the following 
observations on your article on the above subject ? 

1. It is scarcely correct to state that “ by a procedure 
hitherto unknown to the Constitution we shall see the majority 
decision of a Commission operate to repeal in part an Act of 
Parliament.” Such is not the case, because the 1920 Act was 
repealed by the British Parliament, exception only being made 
for a portion of it to remain applicable to ‘‘ Northern Ireland,” 
and such portion subject to certain very clearly defined 
conditions (see Free State Constitution Act, 1922, Par. 1, 
Clause 1). The Commission was merely appointed to carry 
out the condition regarding it in the 1922 Act, which is to alter 
the Boundary—not the 1920 Act as you erroneously state. 

2. There is no argument to support the contention that any 
alteration of the existing Boundary would cause irritation 
throughout the Dominions. Northern Ireland is not a 
Dominion and bears no analogy to any of the Dominions. It 
has neither the status nor any of the powers and privileges 
granted to them. Some of its services are completely con- 
trolled and administered by the British Government. 

3. It is difficult to see how the right of the British Govern- 
ment to have legislated on this matter could be seriously 
questioned. The chief intention of the 1920 Act was the 
** Government of Ireland ”’ and it was inevitable that, when the 
major portion became abortive, the Act should be repealed or 
modified to meet the new conditions, and it appears absurd 
to suggest that the British Parliament went outside their 
powers in doing so. 

4. In view of the foregoing, it is difficult to discover the 
* legally strong” case (which you mention) which would 
support resistance either active or passive, to the putting inte 
effect the decisions of the Commission. On the contrary, such 
course would appear to be entirely illegal and unconstitutional. 

5. It is not apparent that a case, the completion of which is 
a desire to hold sections of people under a Government which 
they neither love nor respect, is a “ morally strong” one, 
more especially if, after exhaustive enquiry regarding their 
wishes, they are transferred by an impartial Commission. 

6. There is no ground for assuming that the counties Cavan, 
Monaghan and Donegal were abandoned for any purpose 
other than to obviate the possibility of their inclusion in 
Northern Ireland eventually resulting in that whole area 
voting itself into the Free State. 

When we compare the words of the Covenant (which I 
confess I signed) in which we were to “‘ defend our cherished 
position of equal citizenship in the United Kingdom, and in 
using all means necessary ” to that end, when we compare 
these words and the boastings of politicians who were to march 
to Cork with the subsequent peaccful evacuation of the three 
counties, can you blame me if I am sceptical when I hear all 
this talk of resistance, of Belfast bombarded and its shipyards 
in ashes? 

In conclusion perhaps I am over-optimistic, but writing as 
an Ulsterman who has lived all his lifetime in Ulster, as one 
who has had close association with Unionist organizations 
and with the Orange Order extending over many years— 
writing as such, I am convinced that when the time comes 
for readjustment of the Boundary line in accordance with the 
findings of the Commission (should no other solution have been 
found) the transfer of territories will take place without any 
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alarming results, and I am happy to know that many good 
judges of Ulster opinion hold the same view.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Belfast. Tuomas H. Orr. 
Seplember 28th, 1925. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.} 
Sir,—-Your leading article on September 26th on the above 


subject is most interesting as a sketch of Mr. Lloyd George's 
ideas on Agriculture and the tenure of land, but it does not 
go to the root of the matter, or explain how the writer would 
net in order to get more out of the land of the country than 
we do under the present system, except by an allusion to the 
splendid example of Denmark. We * Homecrofters hope 
that some millions of additional acres might be producing 
food for use, at any rate, though not primarily for sale, if 
every willing allotment-holder and artisan could become the 
owner of his house and a suitable area of garden on some such 
reasonable terms as Professor Scott has been advocating in 
your columns. 

On that system there would be no question of official inter- 
ference or supervision; we should depend on Mill's diction 
that a willing worker who owrs his own bit of land will soon 
turn “a desert into a garden.” 

IT might add that under the Hindu system of what might 
fairly be called * Nationalization” (i.¢e., the “ ryotwari ” 
system), the ryot is the “ occupying owner,” and the Govyern- 
ment only takes what is now a very small percentage of the 
crop as its share of the produce ; it does not interfere with the 
work of the cultivator in any way ; it only collects its share of 
the produce as commuted periodically into money.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. B. PENNINGTON. 

1.C.S. (retd.) 

| Unfortunately, in an article which attempts to show that 
a particular policy will not work it is not generally possible 

for want of space—to discuss the policies which in the 
writer's opinion would work. We entirely agree with Mr. 
Pennington’s advocacy of small ownership. 
property is never more magical than when it is evoked by 
the land.— Ep. Spectator]. 


WAGES AS A_ FIRST CHARGE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir, -It is often suggested, notably for the coal mines and 
agriculture, that wages should be the first charge on the 
product. Is this possible for any extensive period? If the 
wages are at such a level that profits vanish, how is used-up 
capital to be replaced, or new capital obtained ? Would it 
be any more possible, if the capital belonged to the nation ? 
I think not, since all communal operations would have to be 
financed out of the product of communal enterprises, and if 
wages absorbed all the product, what would pay for justice, 
police, education, ete. ? Fortunate enterprises might pay for 
unfortunate. But would not the fortunate be subjected to a 
double clamour—of the workers for a larger share in the 
product; of the consumer for lower prices? Could any demo- 
cratic system withstand such clamour ? Could any despotic 
system hold down the people for long ?— I am, Sir, &e., 
LTeathfield. KF. C. Gares. 
Sepl. 29th, 1925. 


THE BLACKSMITIVS STROKE 
| To the Editor of the Seecraron.| 
Sir, I regret that the correspondence on the blacks:nith's 
stroke has only just come to my notice, but it has interested 
me to find that such a detail of the smith’s craft should have 
had such interest for your readers. Before the War incapaci- 
tated me I was a farrier by trade. There are many who have 
jested me upon * playing with the anvil” while watching me 
at work, they being quite unaware that this is a very necessary 
performance. My father at one time employed a man - the 
only one I ever sew who did not * ring * his anvil, and if was a 
difficulty to get one of us others in the forge to give him a blow 
or assist him. He had a nickname in the trade of being “a 
dumbun.” In the first place the proper method of holding a 


piece of metal in the tongs is a very light grip, as owing to the 
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vibration of two metals meeting, the “ job” would fly out 
of the tongs if held tightly. Therefore a light hold must eon. 
tinually be taken, during which act the smith also alters the 
position of his iron and also the position of his hammer-hold. 
The intermediate taps upon the anvil give him time to alter 
his hold upon the job, to re-grip his hammer (as a light hola 
to the hammer also is necessary, just enough power being used 
to ensure the hammer remaining in the hand), and at the same 
time to observe where to strike the next blow. 

In the case of the smith having a striker, the light taps are 
not only a means to set the time, but also a guide where the 
striker has to aim, and they also indicate to the striker that 
the position of the job is to be changed. For instance, a 
smith is bending a half-circle on the beck—or pointed end of 
the anvil—he wants to bring it to the body of the anvil without 
losing a blow-—and he therefore puts in a series of taps from 
the beck toward the heel or other end of the anvil. The 
striker is thus aware that he must change the direction of his 
next blow while his hammer is on the job, so that he has time 
while lifting his sledge to readjust his stance for the next blow, 
When the striker has done as much as the smith requires, 
the smith ** the anvil 
bounds of the hammer and the striker accepts that as the 
signal to cease. Moreover the rebound of the hammer from 
the anvil gives rest to the arm. The lighter the grip the 
craftsman gives to his tongs and hammer, the faster he works 
and also the more work he can do without fatigue. So this 
seemingly unnecessary habit is very useful and weilnigh 
indispensable. ‘The above may seem to be a very rambling 
defence of 
concise, and it is to me a very interesting subject. 
to me, little sweeter music than a busy anvil with myself as 
the conductor of a merry tune.— I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun T. 

Ward 2, Queen's Hospital, Sidcup, Kent. 

| We must thank our correspondent for his delightful letter. 
Jt is a pleasure to meet such an intelligent zest in craftsman- 
ship.— Ep. Spectator.] 


rings which is a series of small re- 


ringing the anvil,” but it is difficult to be more 
There is, 
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MINERS’ OUTPUT 
[To the Editor of the Sreecraxron.} 
Sir, In view of the importance of output on costs. on {rad¢ 
and employment, and in view of such statements as those 
made by “ A. S. B.” in your correspondence columns, please 
allow me to draw attention to the following facts : 

We were told that the Eight Hours Act would bring in- 
creased production and reduced cests through the adoption 
of the three-shift system. The miners 
that system, output went down and costs increased. 

We were told that the miners would produce as much 
under the Seven Hours Act as under the Eight Ifours Act. 
Output again went down. 

In the middle of the War, and with a serious coal shortage, 
the nation lost coal at the rate of 26,000,060 tons a yea 
through the unjustifiable absenteeism of the miners ~~ vide 
Mr. Stephen Walsh, miners’ M.i’., in a public bress article 
(Manehester Guardian). 

More recently it was proved in the Barnsley County Court 
that miners were losing an average of twenty-six per cent. 
of their working time without reason or excuse. A defendant 
spokesman candidly admitted that the men time off 
to spend their money.” Still more recently, in the same 
Court, it was proved that the miners lose an average of 26s. 
per man per week through absenteeism. — I am. Sir, &ce., 

EK. 'T. Goon. 


refused to go on 
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THE MOSUL DEPORTATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir, May I congratulate you upon your reference to the 
situation in Mosul? The attitude of a section of the Conser- 
vative Press in stabbing the Government in the back hy reason 
of its action at Ceneva should be a cause of shame io the 
Conservative Party. As a Liberal, I consider that the Govern- 
ment is likely to emerge with honour and increased prestige 
when the facts are known regarding Mosul. 

What is it about the Turks that so many people in this 
country like so much? Have they not massacred Christians 
and enslaved women and children whenever they have had the 
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opportuni ity At the very time discussions were proceeding 
at Geneva, were they not violating the frontier, massacring 
Christians, and carrying off women and children into captivity ? 
You rightly pointed out that all the thunders of Gladstone’s 
eloquence would have been called forth by what is happening 
in Mosul. 

Regarding the fact that these deportations are a violation 
of the Treaty of Lausanne, is it not well to remember that, 
recarding the protection of minorities in Article 88, the Turkish 
Government “undertakes to assure full and complete protec- 
tion of life and liberty to all inhabitants of Turkey, without 
distinction of birth, nationality, language, race, or religion” ? 
That Article 44 states :—‘* Turkey agrees that in so far as the 
preceding articles of this section affect non-Moslem nationals 
of Turkey, these provisions constitute obligations of inter- 
national concern and shall be placed under the guarantee of 
the League of ? Isthere not a multitude of Armenian 
women and children still enslaved in Turkey in spite of the 
Treaty of Lausanne ? A. LANCASTER SMITH. 

Arcot Orchards, Sidmouth. 


Nations” 


THE LOST RULES OF WAR 
[To the Editor of the Srueraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of October 3rd, Prof. Gilbert Murray says 
that France, in the war in Morocco, “ is really fighting for its 
life.’ Is it really possible to believe that ** life 
worth having can be gained by a strong nation employing all 
the horrors of modern warfare against a so-called uncivilized 
one juipped ? Would not the life of this 
infinitely better safeguarded by showing belief in the 


* in any sense 


one, 7.¢., not so e 
nation be 
by its submission to impartial juris- 
diction, thus that civilization justice and 
departure from barbarous methods, not the contrary ? 

* Fairplay’s ” letter states that the Rifi rebels, but 
surely The Hague regulations on this point are at least open to 
Court for 


rightness of its cause 


proving means 
are 


The Hague 
that the 
medical aid, 


submitted to 
I fear, a fact Governments 
the entry of and that 
the Rifi wounded, as well as the numerous Spanish 
hands, must be practically without 
to Tangier, I was informed that the 
up with leaves, for lack of any bandages. 

made to 


should be 
r It is, 
refused 


question and 
legal dec 
coneerned have 
therefore 
prisoners in 
help. Ona ree 
wounds are 

Vi 


suffer. 


ision 


their such 


ent visit 
bound 
lly, as in every war, the non-combatants are 
impoverished by the war, has to support an 


Rifi and Jebala, driven from 


Tangier, 


invasion of about 6.000 refugees, 


their homes, adding a number equal to about one ninth of the 
town’s population, Much generosity has been shown to them 
by the natives, and thanks to the energy of the British resi- 
dents supported by the Red Creseent Socicty, 2,000 women 
and children are receiving a pittance of 4 Ibs. of flour weekly. 
But if the war continues through the winter, the plight of 
these poor people will be even more tragic than at present, 


ry 


As parties to the International Statute governing the Tangier 
} 8 


Zone, surely we have a direct share in the responsibility in 
secing that they are not allowed to starve. 
Is it not time that the voices of Christian people were raised 


e continued tragedies and crimes ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. Rutu Fry. 
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ALLEGED DECLINE OF THE PIANO 
[Zo the Editor of the Srectrator.] 

If it is correct that the popularity of the piano is 
declining it will be the greatest stimulus to the production and 
appreciation of pure music since the seventeenth century. 
Almost all the vulgarity and of modern 
musical expression can be traced to the universal cult of the 
piano; this mechanical pattering which usurps the name of 
Art. Just as Cézanne, in painting, reverts to the simple and 
elemental forms of expression, replacing the subject picture of 
so must the more personal musical instruments 
hundred 


THE 
Sir. 


over-cleverness 


last century, 
take us back to the purity of expression of three 
years ago. 

What would the musicians of long ago think of our modern 
musical fireworks, whether of the piano or orchestra ? Would 
they not see in them a hopeless jumble of misdirected energy ? 
Tl as contemptuous as, say, Rembrandt before 


hey would be 
the slide pictures of Frith or Maclise. The great men of this 
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early period never attempted the ridiculous task of teliing 


stories in music, or depicting landscapes, sunsets and ruined 
castles in terms ef sound. There is nothing more laughable 
than to read a modern explanatory concert programme, which 


tries to depict the story in a composer's mind, real or imaginary. 


It is this love of the story in art which gives us the opera— 


that conglomeration of subject, scenery, sex and costume, 
designed for the benefit of those who can ouly tolerate music 


xtraneous matter The opera is 


picture painted for those who 


when presented with all this e 


in close relation to the subject 


have no appreciation of art. This debasement in musical taste 
is mainly due to the popularity of the piano in preference 
to those stringed instruments which stand for personal expres- 


sion in music.—I am, Sir, &c., Hucu BLaker. 


Old Isleworth. 
[To the Editor of 


the S 


ECTATOR.] 





é¢ ws 
Sir,—May I be allowed to write a few words in defence of my 
old friend the domestic pianoforte ? From the point of view 
of the listener, the home pianoforte is » doubt being sup- 
planted to a great extent by the wireless and the gramophone ; 
but most of us who are very fond of music feel the need of 
making a little of it for ourscives, and can no more be content 
with only listening than a cricketer football player, say, 
eould be content with only watching his favourite game. 
The pianoforte is certainly one of the atest helps to home 
music. For myself, L have found the aeiaiied of it a life-long 


t,an occu 


an outlet for 
good spirits and an antidot If only for 
it is worth while to possess a piano, while, 

H I think, call it 


accompanying solo singing, we 
I am, Sir, &c., A. Besr. 


resource and pleasure, an interes pation, 


e to petty annoyances. 
reading new music 
for 
indispensable. 
Bournemouth, 


may still, 


THE MORAVIANS 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In the year 1782 the Moravian Church started its work 
as the first Protestant Church to the heathen. It has always 


been a cardinal principal that ** to 
further Missions are ide: 
| 


always places of the 


and to 
missionaries 


Moravian 
‘heir 
earth, 


be a 
Foreign ifical.”’ 


have to the darkest courting 


difficulties rather 


vone 


than avoiding them. 


At least one in every seventy-five members of the Moravian 
Church is a missionary. That is a very high percentage. The 
fact speaks for itself and, I think, is unparalleled. In other 
Protestant Churches it is about one in every five or six 


missionaries b« 
» Moravian Church was the first to send 
Over a hundred years ago special 
commenced among lepers for which the Mission 
In those homes lepers 


thousand. In 1736 
the . In 1746 th 
out medical missi 
efforts were 
has homes ut 


‘gan special work among 
Jews. 
onaries, 


Jerusalem and elsewhere. 





BALANCE 


If a football team were composed entirely of 
forwards, it would stand no chance against a 
well-balanced opposing team. A petrol in 
which certain of the hydrocarbons predominate 
at the expense of the others cannot give results 
comparable with those of Shell, in which the 
various hydrocarbens governing miles to the 
gallon, easy starting, and power without pinking, 
are perfectly balanced. 
Buy y Shell from the certified 


Shell pump or in sealed red cans. 


HELL 


THE WELL-BALANCED PETROL 


42 - 9 
SHrLL-M LTD., ¢ x 148, % ¢ r -“. 
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THE PRINCE LEARNS SPANISH 

A LancuaGe WHIcH 1s Easy to LEAaRN— 

AND THE EAstEst Way or LEarnine It. 

It is stated by a leading newspaper correspondent that 
the Prince of Wales during his tour in South America 
has been working hard learning Spanish. “He filled 
many sheets of foolscap with exercises "—so runs the 
dispatch—“ and sent out and bought an advanced 
Grammar.” 

This is an example which is being widely followed this 
Autumn. One is not surprised. Not only is Spanish one 
of the most important commercial languages in the world, 
but it is an exceedingly easy language to learn, The 
quickest and simplest way of learning it is bd the new 
Pelman method of teaching Spanish, Italian, German and 
French. You will be surprised how quickly and easily 
you will be able to master the Spanish language once you 
have started to learn it by the Pelman method. 

The following letters from people who have adopted 
this new method of learning Spanish prove the truth of 
this :— 

“Tt is much casicr and more 
method by which I have studied. . 
with the Shentorts & in our office. (S. F. Wi.) 

“When I began this Course I could not read a single 
sentence in Spanish. Now I have no difficulty in reading 
any book.” ae (S. G. 105.) 

“7 have now completed the Spanish Course and I find that 
I can speak Spanish with ease and am surprised at the pro- 
gress I haz 'e made in such a short time—both in reading and 
speaking.” (S. M. 181.) 

‘I have just finished the Spanish Course and I am im- 
menscly pleased with it. It has been very interesting all the 
way through, and I now seem to know — about six 
times as well as I do French, although I spent about six 
years at school on that, and only about six months = this.” 


(S. P. 122.) 

Spanish is not the only language you can learn by this 
few method. You can learn French, German and Italian 
in precisely the same way. You can learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in Spanish and 
Italian in Italian. There are no vocabularies to be learnt 
by heart. There is no translation from one language to 
another. Hence you avoid the “hesitation” which is 
almost unavoidable when a Foreign Language is learnt by 
the old obsolete method. By the new plan you learn to 
speak the language like a native. 

No GRAMMATICAL DIFricuLties. 

Jest of all, perhaps, those grammatical difficulties— 
those pages and pages of rules and exceptions which pre- 
face most systems of learning languages—are swept aside 
by the Pelman plan. You are introduced to the language 
itself from the very beginning, and you start learning to 
speak, read, write and understand it from the first day. | 

To this there is an important consequence. Many 
people start learning languages. ew continue to the end. 
They become bored with the grammar and they give up in 
disgust. But the Pelman Institute has made ihe study of 
a Forcign Language as interesting as any game of skill. 
The method will fascinate you and as a result you will go 
on with it until you have acquired a real, practical working 


interesting than any other 
I can speak with facility 


mastery of French or Spanish or German or Italian and | 


will be able to read, write, and understand the 
particular langua ge in question with perfect ease. 


spe alk 







+————a (PSs ly 
\al Ow tolearn | 


How tolearn| | | Hon tolearn | «|| ERM 
ITALIAN | SPANISH | | 





Full particulars of this method are given in four little 
books entitled respectively, “ How to Learn French,” 
“Tow to Learn German,” “ How to Learn Italian,” and 
“How to Learn Spanish.” You can obtain any of 
these books gratis and post free, by writing for it to-day 
to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 464 Pelman 
Hfouse, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Call or 
write to-day, [Apvrt. 


one 


have been cured of their terrible disease and many have heey 
converted to God. 

With such a history it would be a lasting disgrace if even 
one Mission Station should have to be abandoned because of 
inadequate support; and yet there was a drop of £4,000 in 
last year’s income.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Epcar SWaAINson, 
Secretary, London Association in 
Moravian Missions, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Aid of 


% New Court, Lincolw’s Inn, 


DOMESTIC SERVICE AND FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 
[To to Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Srr,—In your issue of the Spectator for September 19th there 
is a letter in which it is proposed to try to raise the status of 
domestie servants, as Florence Nightingale raised sick nursing. 

I think, as a nurse of many years’ standing, some of which 
have been spent in Private Nursing, I can safely say that to 
try to raise the status of a domestic servant to that of a nurse 
is almost impossible, for what, after all, constitutes the status 
of a nurse is the sacredness and intimacy of her work that 
raises her for the time being to the level of her surroundings, 
whether she is related to a bishop or a chimney sweep. 

A nurse, of course, generally associates with the family in 
which she is nursing, taking her meals with them, etc., be they 
high or low ; and when domestic servants have the same length 
and same kind of training, and are equally fitted to take the 
same place in the family, it will then be possible to think of 
them in the same category. There are nurses, one knows, 
who like to stand on their dignity—-we hope they are few and 
far between—but the rest desire to be just ** the angel in the 
house,” earning the gratitude of the sick and suffering whom 
they have come to relieve and not worrying as to whether 
they belong to this or that grade of the social seale.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A PRIVATE NURSE. 

[All that Miss Ann Pope intended was to hold up a very 
high ideal for domestic service. She was perfectly right. 
Domestic service instead of being despised must be recognized 
as a science which can hardly be exceeded in importance. 

—Eb. Spectator.) 


“ABIDE WITH ME” 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
| Sin,—I am sure many people would be glad to have a correct 
copy of the Hymn * Abide with me.” Ina letter to The Times 
| the other day, Mr. A. Hunt, of 2D, Oxford and Cambridge 
Mansions, N.W.1, says he has one which was given to him 
over a quarter of a century ago by Mr. Lyte’s son, and that in 
the hymnals words have been altered, and verses left out. 
Perhaps he or members of Mr. Maxwell-Lyte’s family would 








provide a correct copy if the Spectator would be kind enough 
' to publish it.—I am, Sir, &ce., FS. 
THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE 
[To the Editor of the Severs,ror.| 
Sir,— May I point out that the letters of * A Liberal Church 
man ” and of Mr. G. F. C. Raban, criticizing my article on the 
above subject, practically support its contentions? “A 
| Liberal Churchman * quotes a passage from the Divorce Act 
to show that it had in view parochial conditions. ven if it 
had, which is not in the least clear, he goes on to nullify bis 
argument by stating that * the parochial atmosphere has come 
to prevail more acutely and on a wider seale.’ Mr. Raban 


thinks that I have * got hold of the pig by the wrong ear.” 
I think not. He seems to make no allowance 
culty of compressing a most perplexed and tangled subject 
within the limitsof anarticle. Tam aware of the texts he cites, 
} and of the implications of their problems, textual a 
wise. But the fact that two interpretations were allowed to 
I Cor. vii. 15, seeing that the power to marry again would 
conflict with the crucial Luke xvi. 18, and that the Church 
permitted * the benefit of the doubt,’ surely conveys a doubt 
as to the genuineness of the Lucan text. Any alternative 
difficult to imagine. In any case, the points I desired to stress 
remain untouched—the problem which confronts the parish 


A rigorist 


Poe oF Whi 
for the difh- 


nd other- 


1s 





priest, and the need for authoritative direction. 
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qu ee 


ora 


adherence to the ancient Canon Law, minus the many allevi- 

ations Which ecclesiastical casuistry had brought 

would seem to be the impossible thing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue Wrirer or THE ARTICLE, 


about, 


MATTER AND CHANGE 

[To the Editor of the Svrcraron.] 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to point out in your columns 
that the origin of the Theory of Matter and Change imputed 
to Bergson was really worked out about fifty years earlier by a 
man whose name is never heard of now? I refer to James 
Hinton, whose writings were deposited in the British Museum. 
In his book Philosophy and Religion on page 4, in discuss- 
ing the nature of matter, Hinton writes as follows: ‘** This is 
my solution—We perceive God's spiritual action as motion, 
because we ourselves, by our own finite nature, impose a limit 
on it: namely God's action being in itself unlimited, having 
relation to neither time nor space, we, by virtue of our finitude 
perceive it in relation only to such boundaries : that is we see 
it as motion—the material universe.” 

James Hinton’s was evidently a master-mind which was not 
appreciated. His book Philosophy and Religion is only a 
small one, but I have been studying it with increasing apprecia- 
tion for the last few years! I fear the book is out of print 
now !—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. P. McKenzie. 
Bishop Colton School, 

Bangalore, S. India. 

FUND FOR PRESENT 
DISTRESS 
[To the Editor of the Svwcrsxror.] 


A VOLUNTARY OUR 


Sir, 


sympathy with her laudable object. 


I have had a copy of Miss Malim’s pamphlet and am in 


In your issue of the 8rd inst. a suggestion is made for the 
proposal of a better—-I would prefer to say an alternative -- 
scheme, and it scems to me that greater difficulty will be found 
in obtaining promises to cancel a tenth of one’s War Loan than 
to secure consents to the acceptance of one half per cent. less 


Many large holders in Banks, 
Trade 


much less disturbing to their 


interest on investments therein. 


Insurance Minancial 


Unions, and so on might find it 


Companies, Trust Companies, 


balanee sheets to adopt the latter course as against the former, 





and, spezking personally as the holder of a fatrly large sum 
of the Loan, bequeathed in my will in a certain manner, it 
would be vastly less trouble. 

I imagine the Chancellor 


irrange for an undertaking 


juer would also be 
o be filed that when the 


1929 arrives these items of War Stock are not to be paid 


of the Exehieg 


off and not to be renewed at exceeding +! 


he SOME! 
“4 


venture to put it 


percent. ‘There may 

rude and unworkable in this suegestion, but I 

I am, Sir, &e., 
EB. Ws 


WnYe 


forward for what it is worth. 


JOHN CLARE 
[Tv the Editor of the Svucrstor.] 
of the interesting autobiography of the poct 
the Spectator, 1 looked up a half. 
remembered passage in a Life of Sheriff Watson of Aberdeen, 
on’s diary is dated April 14th, 1841, 





nt numbers of 








I saw in an Enelish Journal an account of the poct Clare 

I ntly in a. thou his all ( i { Upp “dd, by 
Ficats anaes ned by the small sale of his writings ; moved by 
comy n, f wi to the keeper of the Asylum enquiring where 
[I could find } riti end ; ing that if Clare had reserved 
the sale of t] a Id} sposed to buy themall. Iwas nota 
litt] lt } by a letter from my correspondent talking 
of mv nerositv and informing me that the whol unsold publication 
he |} ds of the } ksellers, exclusive of bindings, amounted to 

i saving mv buving therm all would be a great thing for both 

pub rand q et. i replicd that I was very serry that my careless 
mode of expi ing myself had occasioned a very great mistake, 
lor meant o1 copy of the peet’s works and not all the works 


aledonian Hunt were supposed to be liberal 
or 100 copics of Burns’ works, but that is 
ed to want 500 copies of € lare.”’ 


of the publisher. ‘The ¢ 


nothing to my being suppt 
same week the Scottish Sheriff, whose aims and energies 


were directed towards the salvation of poor and neglected 


children from prison and its terrible results, writes again io 
his diary 

\t Pitscaple wandered about all afternoon 
birds sing. The only book I brought with me, a 
volume of Clare’s poetry, which I read with melancholy delight, 
gazing often on the lovely landscape and reflecting that the author 
of the verse who described Nature's beauti 


¢7 me 
looking frae me 


and ‘hearing the 


s so well, was now in 
confinement. 
‘His sweet 


} 


bells jang ed, adly out of tune.’ ’ 


—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Zoar, Queen's Road West, Abe: 


Marion ANGUS. 
lee Nl. 


OPEN - AIR SCHOOLS 

[To the Editor of the Spnersyror.] 
Sir,--In the Spectator of September 12th your corresponde: 
“HH. N.S.” states that 
often met with in Glasgow are unknown in 


t 


rickets so 


“the cross deformities of 
New Zealand.” 
The comparison seems hardly applicable in this instance. 
Child welfare in New Zealand has reached a very high standard -- 
the highest in the Empire. Str Truby King’s marvellous organ- 
izing of the Plunket Society, was founded by Lady 
Plunket, is partly responsible for the fine physique of the young. 
The Society interests itself in the unborn infant. The expectant 
They 


child, 


which 


mothers are given tree advice, which they usually seek, 
the feeding and in the care of the 


is obtainable 


are instructed in 
Advice 
country districts. The fore 
tution is 
disease. 


at all times, both in the towns and in the 


masti- 


of resistunee in the child’s c 


strengethened, which makes it almost immune to 
It is due to these 
by vour correspondent that ricke! 
in New Zealand. 
in Glasgow do not permit of a fair c 


children of the two countries.—-I am, Sir, ¢ 


s well as to those mentioned 


are practically 


facts a 
non-existant 
Circumstances which surround child life 
miparison between the 
‘tc., 
M 


Vew Zealand. 


ARY JELLETT. 
Fendalion Road, Christchurc] 


CHEAPER TANIS 


[To the Editor of the Srvcras 


R.] 





Sin.— Mr. John Soutar’s leiter strikes home with the question 

What is the good of cheaper petrol if we are not to have 
cheaper taxis ? 

i agree with him that London taxi fares are scandalous. 

where petrol is dearer, taxis are cheaper. Petrol 

is retaiied in Paris, I equivalent of Is. 1Oid. a 


think. at ihe 
eallon against the low price of 1s. 6'd. in London, a 
vou can get inside a Paris taxi for a cheap france, wheress you 


sir, AC., 


Tlenserr Warken. 


pay a dear shilling in London.---1 am, 


“WHERE HANNIBAL PASSED ” 
[To the Editor of the Srrs 
Sir,-—In the Spectator the revi 
Passed, questions my 
| 


marching, On this 


ravor.| 
book, i here Lai sihal 


assumption as to Hannibal's rate of 


wer ¢ fm) 


I would refer him to he marches 
the 

on leaving the Rhone 

Rhone a l 

200 stades 


doing 
As i. 2 


point 
which Suvoroff accomplished in 1799; also to definit 
statements in Polybius and Livy that 
Crossing, Hannibal (a) marched for four days up the 
(b) marched 860 stades up the Rhone-—thus 





or some 28 miles per day.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Oxford and Cambridge Clu 


Pall Mail, SW. 1. 


b, 


JAZZ 
[To the Editor of the Spr 
Sir,—-Will vou allow me to protest most strongly ag 
universal use of the t 


now almost epithet © jazz ”’ to describe 
what is really syncopated music? The two are entirely 
different. Jazz music is essentially erratic; it gets thie 
weirdest possible effects by breaking all the ruk Se As fur as 





I can elicit, the word came f: 
States of America whe 
Chas. !” for a negro minstrel, Charles by 
and the k to 
New York by storm at the time of the 


when folk cooled down 


re the “* toughs ” used to shout 
name. 
name stu 


* Chas.” became “ Jazz,” 


6 1 


music,” which took 
Armistice. But 
termed gently expired. 


** jazz’ properly so 


z that a self- 


Is it not, then, gt stesqu 
respecting syncopated orchestra should inherit this wret 


epithet 9 A syn »ypat i band may behave in an et ntric 
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fashion ; it does at least pay attention to the rules of music in 
its execution and its playing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Dr Bray Somers, 
Conductor, Savoy Orpheans. 
Savoy Hotel, London, W.C. 2. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SIGNAL ELM 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sir,— The locus classicus for this is A. H. Church's Introduction 
to the Plant Life of the Oxford District (O.U. Press, 1922. 3s. 6d.) 
pp. 92—3, footnote. THle-is describing how the general 
aspect of the surrounding country has been completely 
changed within living memory :— 

“Two well-known elegiac poems: Of Matthew Arnold— The 
Scholar-Gipsy’ and ‘'Thyrsis’ (1861)—are valuable as depicting, 
among a somewliat muddled blend of classical illusion, the 
general aspect of the open country around Oxford in the 
early nincteenth century. A tree is still pointed out as the 
*Glanvil Elm,’ ‘ Umbrella Tree,’ or Matthew Arnold’s * signal 
tree,’ a conspicuous landmark on the hills to the west ‘ bare 
on its lonely ridge. A favourite walk of this time was to 
follow the old pack-horse track straight up from South Hinksey, 
over Boar's Hill to Wootton and Besselsleigh. On turning down 
Lake Street from the Abingdon Road this tree is curiously centred 
at the end of the vista of small houses and the waterworks and 
on crossing the * Lake’ (City Reservoir) and the Railway (by 
* Jacob's Ladder ’) is still straight ahead on the edge of the ridge. 
Passing over the causeway (* Devil’s Backbone ') to South Hinksey, 
and going up through the crops (mangels, potatoes, and barley) 
of the small-holders, the tree is again centred at the top gate to 
the ‘Happy Valley. ‘The path continues past Chilswell Farm, 
rising over the hill (400 ft.) formerly used as a golf course, and 
ahead will be noticed a conspicuously isolated tree, standing out 
against the sky, in the hedge-waste about 150 yds. left of the foot- 

ath. 
pe Tho tree is a tall, badly stag-headed Oak, pilloried with epicor- 
mic shoots, the trunk 2 ft. in diameter. One comes immediately 
to barbed wire, the cultivated arable fields of Pickett’s Heath and 
houses. The track continues on for half a mile to meet the main 
road at Hill Crest (500 ft.), and a pilgrimage of disillusion ends 
appropriately at the * Boar’s Hill Shop’ (Howard and Nicholson, 
Licensed to sell Tobacco and Methylated Spirit). There is no 
other ‘signal elm that looks on Isley Downs,’ and the spirit that 
prompted these lines is now something less than the shadow of a 
dream.” 


Iam, Sir, &c., H. F. Scorr Sroxes. 
Bulwarks Lane, Glastonbury. 

POLE TRAPS AND RATS 

[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,--Pole traps, in addition to numerous other victims, kill 
brown owls, whose favourite food is young rats. Rats eat 
eggs, young birds and pheasant food, but the presence and 
depredations of this greatest enemy of game preservers and 
destroyer of the food supplies of the country are usually 
ignored by masier and keepers alike. In this way game pre- 
serving, which should benefit the country, only helps to 
increase this destructive, voracious and prolific redent.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ManrcuoGes. 


WILD LIFE AND THE COLLECTOR 

[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sin,—-In his excellent article in the Spectator of the 19th 
September, ** E. M. N.” writes that the “ disastrous slowness 
with which it is formed is the weak point of public opinion as a 
means of suppression of abuses.” That is unfortunatcly true, 
but I believe that public opinion is already strongly against 
the jackdaw tricks of private collectors, and only needs to be 
made articulate. Reeently I took a plebiscite of the members 
of the Natural History Society, to which I belong, on the 
subject of Bird Protection; of our 80 members, 50 were in 
favour of Protection without any qualifications, and five in 
favour, with reservations ; five were against or neutral, and 
20 did not reply. The figures are significant. Communica- 
tions, oral and written, which I received from members, 
showed a very strong current of opinion against the depreda- 
tiens of private collectors. 

\W. If. Hudson, in Birds and Man, after discussing various 
suggestions for preventing the destruction of rare species of 
Lirds, wrote, * there is really only one way out of the difficulty 

. namely, a law to forbid the making of collections of 
sritish birds by private persons.” I am glad to see that 
“th, M,N.” also suggests this method, though, apparently, 
Collections of 


with modifications, and only as a last resort. 
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sritish birds eggs or skins should be allowed only for the 
purposes of, and be controlled by, public museums. There 
is no need for the multiplication of series of clutches and skins 
in private collections. 

I am sure that the vast majority of naturalists and nature 
lovers are in agreement with “* E. M. N.’s” article. They can 
help to speed up the formation of public opinion by giving 
voice to their views, and that is the object of this letter. 
I am, Sir, &e., E. W. Henpy, 

Holt Anstiss, Porlock, Somerset. 


A TAME ROOK 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Can you find space in your paper for yet another 
bird story, which I think may be of interest to some of your 
readers ?— 

“In a storm, sometime last April, a nest in our Rookery came 
down, and in it was one young roo We put the latter, with some 
hay, into a bucket, which we slung up in a tree by a rope. In this 
way, we were able to let it down to feed it, which we did at first, 
entirely on soft food. As it grew bigger, I put a ring on one of the 
legs, so that, after it could fly, we should know it again, if it ever 
came back. However, far from coming back, it has never gone 
away, though of course it can fly anywhere now, and is entirely free, 
It has grown into a very handsome bird, and is so tame that it will 
feed from anyone’s hand: but it has a special liking for one of my 
sisters, and when several of us are together, always discriminates 
between us, and goes straight to her and alights on her head or 
shoulder. It will also catch pellets of paper in its beak, when they 
are thrown by her. 


—I am, Sir, &c., M,N. E. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 


Tue HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS: Mr. Leonard Iiill 
writes: ‘* The Duchess of Hamilton (Spectator, August 1st) 
aflirms that she personally timed with a stop-watch that 
evidence of consciousness remained for as long as seven minutes 
after a bullock’s throat had been cut. I witnessed at the 
Birmingham Demonstration of Methods of Slaughter, at which 
I believe the Duchess of Hamilton was present, movements of 
8 bullock which lasted some minutes after its throat had been 
cut, but these movements were no evidence of consciousness, 
The researches of Sir Charles Sherrington, the President of the 
Royal Society, and other distinguished physiologists have 
shown that co-ordinate movements are no evidence of con- 
sciousness, and can be carried out by the lower nervous centres 
when the great brain has been completely removed. For 
example, movements of locomotion can be carried out by the 
lower nervous centres. In the case of a goat it was a mediaeval 
mountebank trick performed at fairs to compress the carotid 
arteries and make the animal fall down unconscious, to jump 
up again when the pressure was removed. Mr. G. P. Mudge, 
Lecturer on Zoology at the East London College, cited by the 
Duchess, has attacked me for saying that the vertebral arteries 
in the ox supply the muscles of the head and neck rather than 
the brain. He admits that these artecrics supply ‘ some of the 
skeletal muscles and skin of the head and part of the neck, 
The vertebral artcries compared to the carotid are very small 
in size ; supplying, as they do, these parts with blood there is 
little available for the brain through them. I was wrong in 
saying that they supply muscles rather than the brain. They 
supply both. But the fact which is of first importance and 
which Mr. Mudge has suppressed is that my experimental 
evidence gained from the calf shewed that after the carotid 
arteries are cut the supply to the brain by the vertebra 
arterics is negligible.” 


£100 PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


An American reader of the Spectator, Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
has generously offered a prize of £100 for an essay on 
“Unemployment: Its Cause and Remedy.” The maximum 
length of an essay is 1,200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1,000 words. The Editor 
of the Spectator will judge the contributions and his decision 
will be final. The last date for receiving contributions at 
this office will be January 25th, 1926. The Editor reserves 
the right to publish any of the MSS. Competitors should 
mark their envelopes, ““ Unemployment Competition.” 
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They are an imposing list: 


1. Four speed gear box, and 
easy central gear change. 5. 

2. Steel wheels with brakes 
on all four. 

3. Exceptionally 
springs and 
sorbers ensure 
and longer life to car. All 7. 
springs are fitted with oil 
gaiters. 8. 


These features 


are the 


lubric 


hensiveness " 


Austin, 


ation and, of course, the 
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Advantages! 


> 


Four doors, greatly 


venience. 


long rear 
shock ab- 
easy riding 


all weather protection 
all occupants. 
Luggage carrier. 


In addition 


pump lubrication, 


strike you at onc-. 


benefits of pump cooling, grease 


five crankshaft bearings. It is this 


A the Austin 


in Austin design that makes 


it is agreed, means excellence. 


Adjustable front seats. 


in- 


creasing comfort and con- 


6. Rear screen and complete 


for 


Ample rear-seat accommo- 
dation for three persons. 


and just as important— 
-gun_ chassis 
*“ compre- 


appeal $o universal. 
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IWENTY AUSTIN 
from £495 TWELVE 
at Works. from £349. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., 
LONGBRIDGE, nr. BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON : 179-183 Oxford St.. W. 1 (near Marble 
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Two Enlarged Issues 


of Exceptional Interest 


OLYMPIA 
SHOW baa 


P ublished as u ; 
zuide to the Show- Seanad 


The purpose of this issue is to make things easier 
for those who go to the Snow with the intention 
of examining and comparing cars It will 
analyse and simplify the Exhibition so that 
visitors may know exactly what to look for and 
where to find it The contents include a Stand 
to-Stand guide to the whole of the car exhibits, 
a price classification of cars, with tax payable, 
and other useful information, 












































Full Show Report : out onOct.16 


This number will provide a complete, critical 
and highly informative record of the t92 
Exhibition. The actual report of the car and 





coachwork exhibits and the survey of motor- 
car design for 1926 will be w o 
inspection by “ The Aute 


the issue will include 
prepared illust 





Price 6d. per copy : 
on Sale Everywhere 
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The Motoring 
Sensation of the year! 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND FOLLOWS FURTHER 
PRICE REDUCTIONS OF TH! 


CLYNO II hp. 





Unrivalled value for money: 11 h.p. Royal 4-seater, £215 


CURRENT PRICES FROM £162 10s. 


Without F.W.B. With F.W.B. 


sater . oe ». £162 100 . S76 © 
Occ asion al 4-seater £172 100 ... £180 O 
4-se ane ‘ £182 10 O £190 0O 


* Royal” 2 seater 
* Royal 4-seater 


4-door Sal - n 


£210 O 
£215 Oo 
£245 0 
£135 00 £142 10 


MOTOR direct outcome the we Srias vite pach a pr 
SHOW te ate: ce i M of mates ai 1th yr og 
STAND ut £260 ind £298 respectively. 

NO. 99 THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. 
= : (1922) LTD. WOLVERHAMPTON 
LONDON: Showrooms and Export Department: ROOTES, 

Ltd., 141 New —— Street, W.1. 
Service Works: Lodge Place, John’s Wood Road, N.W. &. 
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Everyday Journalism 


By EDWARD ANTON. 





NE of the very few professions which are in the happy 

position of hz aving things made easier (instead of 

more difficult) by the developments of recent years is that 
of the journalist. 


I do not say this lightly. I know I shall have “ old- 
timers "’ grumbling at me and declaring that they, per- 
sonally, find things more difficult. I daresay they are 
right. I know several cases which prove them right. 

But Iam not talking of “‘ old-timers,” by which I mean 
those fellows who have stolidly refused to move with the 
times. A refusal to adapt oneself to changed conditions 
must inevitably create difficulty in any calling. 

I write with the younger generation of journalists in my 
mind, and, as far as they are concerned, I reaffirm that 
things have unquestionably become much easier for them 
than formerly. 


To take but one aspect of the matter—the modern 
journalist has everything tn the world to write about. His 
predecessor was limited by usage and tradition to exceed- 
ingly few subjects. He dare not seek for subjects for his 
articles wherever he liked: he was given his subject and 
expected to write about that, whereas the men and women 
of to-day know that everything and everybody offers 
material for acceptable articles provided they are written 
about interestingly. 

You have only to look at the columns of any daily or 
weekly paper in order to see that this is strictly true. 
‘There is not an aspect of life, of work, of recreation, of 
amusement, of thought, of nature which has not within 
recent months supplied a theme to some enterprising 
“ free-lance’ journalist. 

Journalism has, in fact, become everyday journalism. 
It no longer confines itself to politics, economics, foreign 
news, police-court cases, and the like ; it soars and roams 
free and finds, everywhere and every hour of the day, 
fresh and attractive matter for its pen. 

}.qually notable, 
one who can write. 


these contributors are, literally, every- 

‘The editorial door is no longer bolted 
and barred against the ‘‘ occasional’”’ or the unknown 
contributor; it stands wide open, and the new writer 
(provided he or she can write something worthy of publi- 
cation) is just as welcome as the man “ with a name.” 
Democracy, if it exists anywhere in fact, exists in the 
Press world : there is equality of opportunity for everybody 
without distinction. Any man who knows anything of 
“behind the scenes’ in the editorial realm will comlirm 
this statement. 

Let not the aspirant, however, be deceived into believing 
that he has simply to take up his pen and write. I have 
spoken “ the ease with which a brainy and enterprising 
young man or woman Can appear in print : that is to say, 
my ads have reference to the abundance of ofportuiily. 
But to use that opportunity rightly there must be ability. 
I will not insist upon /alent, but ability—trained ability. 
It is here that we meet with many delusions. 

Why do so very many novices believe that the art of 
journalism is born in them? I know of no art that is born 
in anyone. ‘There may be aptitudes, strong inclinations, 
and even, in some cases, special “‘ gifts.” Whatever they 
may be, they require (raining. 

It is here that Mr. Max Pemberton has done such a 
splendid work, both for aspirants and for editors. He has, 
by his admirable system of correspondence training at the 
London School of Journalism, give numberless men and 
women an opportunity of acquiring a mastery of the 
technique of writing for the Press, and has thereby delivered 
numberless editors from the drudgery and disappointment 
of reading through piles of hopeless MSS. 

lord Northcliffe once told me that he had a big staff 
of readers—I believe he said two hundred, but I will not 
swear to that— engaged in reading MSS. submitted ; and, he 
added, 95 per cent.of them were hopeless. It was for that 





reason that he interested himself in establishing the London 
School of Journalism, and, within a year of its found: ition, 
he expressed himself as well satisfied with the res ult. 


Not only does Mr. Max Pemberton discover, train and en. 
courage likely talent, but he does an equally valuable thing 
in giving a ‘plain- -spoken opinion to those in whom his 
experienced eye perceives no promise of success. ‘The 
London School of Journalism does not open its arms to 
all and sundry. It does not say to Tom, Dick and Harry 
“Come, everybody can write. You can write. You can 
earn a lot of money if you will take a course of training 
with us.’ From such disreputable methods the London 
School of Journalism has always held itself severely aloof, 

Its methods, in short, are so sound that they have 
won the unstinted praise not only of students of the School, 
but also of every editor and journalist (and they are many) 
who has interested himself in the matter. Beyond this, 
we have the undeniable fact that many journalists who 
now “ bulk large’ in the public eye received their training 
at the London School of Journalism. As for the “ rank 
and file,” one finds them contributing not only to the 
popular daily and weekly Press, but also to journals of 
such standing as the Times, Punch, Spectator, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Forinightly, and soon. It speaks volumes for the 
soundness of the training when such splendid results can 
be shown. 


Everything that I have seen and heard of the School's 
work has, in short, confirmed my original impression that 
here, at last, was that authentic training centre for young 
writers which has been lacking so long. I was possibly 
the first to call attention to the work which was being done, 
and to-day I have the satisfaction of knowing that my 
opinions are endorsed by every editor and journalist of 
standing in the three kingdoms. 


EDWARD ANTON. 





LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage ef the fate LORD NORTH- 


CLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, PRE! 1D) 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROS! 
ING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented whe: 
by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the hands 
of well-known and successful journalists and novelists 

The School has enjoyed remarkable success¢ lis students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School giv i 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also ad its 


students in the disposal of their work. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be students 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 


PATRONS : 
The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNIIAM. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK, 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIis! 
SIR. GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 
SIR ARTHUR OUILLER-COUCH, M.A Laitt.D, 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 
SIR ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, ¢ 0. 
CECIL, HARMSWORTH, Iisq. 


NEWMAN FLOWER, Fsq. 


A Prospectus of the School will be forwarded post fs os 


application being made to— 
The Prospectus Department, 
The London School of Journalism, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


SAINT OF ORDINARY 


MEN 


A PATRON 


The Life of Thomas Holcroft. Written by himself, continued 

to the time of his death from his diary and notes by William 
Hazlitt and edited with introduction by Elbridge Colby. 2 vols. 
(Constable.. £2 2s.) 


Ar the end of the eighteenth century, a group of men used to 
meet in some private room at the back of a coffee house and 
discuss rather more wistfully than fierily the prospect of 
giving the country some day a real constitutional government. 
They were all high minded gentlemen, too well read and too 
deeply thinking for their time. They were greatly diluted 
Pyms and Hampdens, living under a tyranny that was not 
severe cnough to call up a picturesque resistance that would 
arouse public imagination. Government had stopped tor- 
turing and branding. It only oppressed in a less noticeable 
way, and on the whole the public was inclined to Ict it do as it 
liked, so long as it did it quietly ; whether it represented the 
people more or less exactly did not much matter. A revolution 
such as was going on across the channel did matter very much 
indeed and anyone who looked at it with any sympathy at all 
was to be watched carefully as a dangerous person. Among 
these gentle humanitarians that everyone was so anxious to 
label ** revolutionary were Hardy, Horne Tooke and, most 
typical of them all, Thomas Hlolcroft. 

At five years old Thomas Holcroft was a little pedlar, walking 
twenty and even thirty miles a day with his father; hawk- 
ing odds and ends, being sent on messages, having to take 
jittle responsibilities that absolutely overweighed him and 
reduced him to hopeless misery. He was once left, for instance, 
young as he was, to take a donkey and cart full of coals across 
some bogland in a huge rain storm. The cart sank into the 
mud, but there was no one to help him pull it out. It was 
rather that kind of unromantie difficulty that followed Hol- 
croft through all his life, wore him down, left him no oppor- 
tunity of finding any gay, irresponsible enjoyment in life. 
When he was ten he became a stable boy and had five years of 
comparative happiness, exercising and feeding the horses, 
which he loved, and fighting other stable boys with surprising 
success. But this sort of life did not satisfy him ; he had been 
taking lessons all his spare time, learning music or mathe- 
matics or history and he read anything he could find. At 
sixteen he left the stable life and came to London, where he 
took odd jobs, and, very incidentally, married. And so he lived 
from hand to mouth till in the early twenties he joined Mack- 
lin’s players. After that his income was to come almost 
entirely from the stage for the rest of his life. Ten years later 
he had hardly progressed at all as far as his position was con- 
cerned. He was the same sensitive, dignified, young man, 
gentle in manners and yet oddly abrupt in argument, self- 
contident because of his learning and his eagerness for know- 
ledge and yet with the aggressive nervousness of a man who has 
had to work himself up from pedlar to jockey boy and from 
jockey boy to strolling player. And always he was bowed 
down and harrassed by the impossible task of supporting a 
wife and four children on 20s. a week and by the terrible strain 
of believing in his own independence when he had to write 
daily begging letters to anvone he could think of who had 
been kind to him once, or who had the reputation of being 
generous. 

Through all this period, from youth to early middle age, he 
was working all day, acting, rehearsing, writing articles, 
writing plays, rehashing other plays, translating, and yet 
somehow it was during this time that he managed to read 
enough and study enough to be able to associate with the best 
and keenest thinkers in London at that time. Everyone who 
was keen and lively minded knew him. Iis friends disagreed 
with him constantly because his austere and sometimes 
arbitrary manner was not always easy to bear, but he had a 
quality of sheer goodness and simplicity that made his friend- 
ship sought after and revered. He hated violence and cruelty, 
When he joined the Society for Constitutional Information, 
he was the mildest of all its mild members, though he was one 
of the most learned and advanced. He refused to associate 


a a 


himself with any movement to bring about a change of 
government suddenly or without the full knowledge and 
consent of the nation. 


When he came to middle age a certain amount of success 
came to him. He discovered the secret of writing moderately 
successful plays and novels, and this was to keep him at least 
half secure for the rest of his life. He had no notion of saving, 
though: his interests were too wide. Tle collected hocks 
because he loved them ; 
schoolboy collects stamps because he enjoyed collecting, and 
always imagined he would sell them for a fortune. And he 
had by now been married three times and his family was a 
large one. But just as the strain of making a living was 
lifted from him somewhat, two catastrophes occurred. His only 


he collected pictures rather as a 


son robbed him and committed suicide on being caught, and 
his name was included on the list of those members of the 
Society for Constitutional Information who were indicted for 
treason, 


The warrant for his arrest had not been issued when Holcroft 
heard of the charge brought against him, but his sense of 
justice was outraged and he could not stand upon ceremony. 
ile walked into the court and insisted upon surrendering 
himself so that he could be tried and his innocence proved and 
made public. The court was somewhat embarrassed by him. 
The warrant was not ready and the necessary papers had not 
yet been drawn up. He had to wait while a messeng: 
sent to his house formally to ask for him before he could be 





* was 


arrested and taken to prison. For there was no background 
for heroism in the age; it was almost a little ridiculous. 
People did not like it. Yet Holecroft was heroic, as heroic as 
Hampden had been a century before. He had made a protest 
against a government which was weak and unscrupulous and 
would not have hesitated, had it dared, to fake the evidence 


gent citizen to transporta- 


and sentence an innocent and intelli 
tion for life. 

Holcroft was sent to Newgate for a month, and then was 
released without trial, since his friend Hardy had been tried on 
the same charge and acquitted. Hewas anxious to be tried and 
to make a public declaration in court against the injustice of 
his indictment, but he was not allowed to speak. Perhaps the 
authorities knew that they had done all that was necessary. 
Public opinion had been led to believe that Holcroft was a 
dangerous person who wanted disturbances, preferably bloody 
ones. Windham spoke of him in Parliament as ** an acquitted 
felon” ; pamphlets were written about him; the Press was full 
of righteous indignation. Holeroft grew desperate. No one 
even took the trouble to find out the facts about him. The 
attacks worried him to such an extent that he lost all his com- 
posure and raged against even the most foolish and negligible. 
A life of fighting against difficulties and his consciousness of 
his early struggles made him unable to bear injustice with self- 
possession. After a year or so he left England to live on the 
Continent, not too unhappily, but always in fear of poverty. 
Ife came back a few years before his death. Ile died fully 
conscious after a painful illness that had worn him out for 
many years. 

Very little of Ilolcroft shines through Tazlitt’s polite, mono- 
tonous biography. Mr. Elbridge Colby, the Editor of this new 
edition of the Wemoirs, has saved him for us by adding extracts 
from other people's accounts of the man, by inserting Holcroft’s 
own writings whenever possible and by his own excellent foot- 
notes. Holeroft wrote his own biography as far as his fifteenth 
year, and as he tells it, quietly and gently, it makes fascinat- 
ing reading, though his childhood was an uneventful one. Many 
of his letters are here. too, and his diary of the vears between 
the trial and his flight 
syinpathetic and pompous, but if he had a story to tell, as he 


abroad. Ilis letters are generally un- 


had in his own life and the accounts of life abroad, no one 
could tell it with more gentle humour, vividness and sweetness 
of tone. 


Llis Vemoirs are val ible b Cause thes are, in a small way, 


a historical document, but they are infinitely more valuable 
as #2 memorial to a patron saint of ordinary men. Holcroft was 
not perfect, vet he was a proof of his own unshaken, precious 
belief in the ~ perfectibilitv of man.” Hie was a man of no 
significance, no brilliance, and no opportunities, who simply 


1 ' 


, 
by his desire to live more completely and more in touch with 


Lumanity climbed out of the rut and saw visions ahead, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


WE. offer a cordial welcome to Mr. G. K. Chesterton's 
new book, The Everlasting Man (Hodder and Stoughton). 
It is at once a critique of the doctrine of Evolution, and 
a renewal of our wonder at this miracle of the universe, man. 
It is also a brave attempt to explain the realm of religion, 
and to reinduce, after the materialist outlook of most modern 
histories of mankind, a realization of the spiritual depths 
hidden from the physical scientist. The braveness fails in 
one respect - Mr. Chesterton's wit is prolific, and when he is 
dealing with profound subjects it often seems incongruous. 
None the less we owe him a debt of gratitude, both for the 
thoroughness with which he carries out his main theme 
and for such occasional remarks as the following :— 

“We have all heard people say a hundred times over, for they 
seem never to tire of saying it, that the Jesus of the New Testament 
is indeed a most merciful and humane lover of humanity, but that 
the Church has hidden this human character in repellent dogmas 
and stiffened it with ecclesiastical terrors till it has taken on an 
inhuman character. This is, | venture to repeat, very nearly the 
reverse of the truth. The truth is that it is the image of Christ 
in the churches that is almost entirely mild and merciful. The 
iigure in the Gospels does indeed utter in words of almost heart- 
breaking beauty His pity for our broken hearts. But they are 
very far from being the only sort of words that He utters.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Bertrand Russell has published The 4 BC of Relativity 
{KXegan Paul), a handbook which is as nearly devoid of 
mathematics and geometry as it can well be. 

+ * * * 

Lord Kerry, who edited The Secret of the Coup D Etat, 
which was published last year, has now collected together 
several groups of letters fromthe Bowood papers on The First 
Napoleon (Constable). Many of these are letters or notes 
made by the Comte de Flahault, who was the devoted aide- 
de-camp of the Emperor and was with him during the Russian 
campaign and through to his banishment to Elba. There 
are letters, also. from Admiral Keith, who was in command 
of the Channel Fleet at Plymouth at the time of his surrender, 
and from Lady Maleolm, whose husband was stationed at 
St. Helena during Napoleon's confinement there. The 
letters make good reading: but it is tantalizing that none 
of the writers was reflective by nature, and it never occurred 
to them to set down their own impressions of the Emperor, 
except very superticially. or to record many personal details. 
But some interesting conversations with him are here, and a 
few good anecdotes, 

* * * * 

Messrs. Chapman and Tfall publish The English Song Bool, 
edited by Harold Scott. It ts a collection of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century popular songs, of the type that con- 
temporary butcher boys whistle and = organ-grinders play. 
The words and the air are given in cach case. The words 
are in no case memorable, but the tunes are lively and 
singable, at least The 
comie songs of the “seventies and ‘eighties have that curious 
quality of exciteableness and high-pitched laughter which 
we associate now with bustles and mutton-leg sleeves, and 
which seems slightly embarrassing to a later and more casual- 
mannered generation. They sang serious songs. too, in the 
music halls of those davs. The audience would turn from 
a boisterious five minutes of “ Oh, what a forward young 
man you are” to: 

* Please, Sir, will vou listen a moment, 
I've something important to say, 
My mother has sent you a message, 
Xeceive it in kindness, | pray. 
"Tis of father, poor father, 1m speaking, 
You know him, he’s called Ragged Gore ; 


; 
But we love him, and hope we may save hin 
If you'll promise to sell him no more. 


in the cighteenth-century songs. 


Tease sell no more dtink to my father, 
It makes him so strange and so wild, 
Heed the prayer of the heart-broken mother, 
And pity the poor drunkard’s child.” 
* * * * 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s first novel, The Madonna of the 
Barricades, is published by Cape. It is a romance of the 
days ef the Carbonari, full of secret meetings in cellars, plots, 
assassinations and courtly love-making. Miss Rebecca West 


will review it in next week's issue of the Specta‘or. 


ee 
———— 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN 


Ethics, Origin and Development. 


By Prince Kropotki 
(Harrap. 12s. 6d.) potkin,! 


Perer ALEXEIEvITCH, Prince Krororkin, was exiled from 
his country only to become a prominent and honoured citizen 
of the world. The Russian revolution, though it enabled him 
to return to his own land, disappointed more of his hopes than 
it fulfilled, and left him, for the last three years of his failing 
life, poor in means and even nourishment, .and yet more 
banished than before: for this last period, in the village of 
Dmitrov, was literally an exile from the great world which had 
received him as its own. ‘The unfinished work on Ethics, now 
translated into English, was the last labour of his life. It can 
hardly be approached without some reverence ; for it is the 
last will and testament of a lofty human spirit. 

KXropotkin has a definite value in the history of modern 
thought. When the theory of evolution first swept the 
inteliectual world —and swept it a little off its balance— 
it was generally believed that Nature had been proved to 
be a gladiatorial arena, in which every unit of life waged 
unceasing war against every other. According to the doctrine 
of evolution, as taught by Huxley and others, and as 
generally understood, the very essence of the natural creation 
was the negation of human morality. At the same time, the 
supernatural basis of morality was being rapidly weakened, 
Thus, on two sides at once, it was made to appear that the 
moral nature of man was a fiction destitute of either Divine 
or natural reality. Probably no section of mankind ever 
passed through a more dangerous moral vicissitude : and we 
have not vet recovered from some of its disintegrating effects, 
At this crisis of opinion, Kropotkin contributed proofs of a 
much-neglected factor in the process of evolution : he showed 
that society and social instincts existed before man; that 
there were sociable animals and insects. Besides struggle, 
Nature contained co-operation and mutuality of function: 
and it was precisely this factor of mutual aid which was 
strongest in the evolution of the highest forms of life. In thos¢ 
days you could not be considered a sound thinker unless you 
said there was no God. Kropotkin quite sincerely repeated 
the password, and then argued the Devil out of Nature instead 
of “proved his own argument” by much very able work as a 
naturalist. He bad a definitely humanizing influence upon the 
strongest current of thought in his day. 

This same Wropotkin tried in his last days to expand his 
idea into the rational basis of human ethics. After the revolu- 
tion he said repeatedly that it was the lack of a lofty moral 
ideal which had turned so many hopes of the new order into 
disappointments. The religious and metaphysical bases of 
ethics had disappeared ; and where was the complete, cleat 
and authoritative ethies, built upon science and empiries, 
which humanity now required ? Hfe would try to supply it- 
he, with the erudition of a good European savan/, the heart of 
an enthusiast, and all the valour of his threescore years and 
ten, spent mostly in honest struggle for the good of mankind ! 

So Kropotkin begins this work by recapitulating the argu- 
ment of ** Mutual Aid.” 
the rudiments and first devclopments of the social instinct ean 
be traced in them, have sometimes been learnt from them by 
man. An instinctive sympathy, solidarity and altruism is 
an immediate value and also a survival value, in all the higher 
ranges of life. In man, the highest in development and 
strongest in survival, this quality is more evident than in any. 
Man's moral nature springs from a social instinct as deep and 
permanent as any other need in him. Very well. But what 
then? Kropotkin’s thought now manifests an uneasincss 
He admits that this inherited instinct cannot satisfy us in the 
search for the basis of human morality, and ventures the 
thought that the sense of Justice which is inherent in humat 
reason is equally a factor in human ethics, Then, as if a little 
startled at his own metaphysicality, he hurries on to a bulky 
survey of what European writers upon ethics have concluded. 
Not only notable philosophers, from Plato to Herbert Spencer, 
but a host of minor writers such as Holbach, Beccaria, Morelly, 
Mably, are laboriously followed through their ethical cogita- 
tions. But learned and lucid as are all these summaries, 
Kropotkin’s own thesis is so uncertain and undeveloped that 
they merely lie upon its surface, like heaps of marl on a barren 
ficld, encumbcring~ what they cannot fertilize. We ere 


Insects and animals are social beings ; 
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See this wonderfully illustrated 


CATALOGUE of PICTURES 








“ The Closed Door.” 
‘An Original Etching by H. Dicksee, R.E. 
This gives a rough idea only of one of the numerous 
pictures illustrated in the catalogue. 


Those who desire to purchase a picture or pictures which 
will give added charm to the home should look through 
Frost and Reed’s unique and beautifully illustrated 
Catalogue of Original Etchings, Engravings and Colour 
Proofs containing about 400 illustrations of Famous 
Pictures. 

To ensure its appreciative use, a charge of 5/6 is made 
to partially cover cost of this catalogue, which is re- 
funded if a purchase is made. 


FROST & REED, ita, BRISTOL, England, 


Picture Experts and Art Publishers, 
Est. 1808. Also Albany Courtyard, London, W. 1. 


“No better reproductions of paintings are produced anywhere 
than those turned out by Messrs. Frost and Reed.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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THE CASE AGAINST BIRTH CONTROL 


TOWARDS 
MORAL 
BANKRUPTCY 


By PAUL BUREAU. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB. 





Times Literary Supplement: 


“A serious contribution to 
modern sociology and one 
intended for serious readers. 
It contains matter which 
demands the attention of 
publicists, teachers, politi- 
cians, and _ thinkers.” 


J6s. net. 
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Old Masters and Modern Art. Vol I. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


THE NETHERLANDS, GERMANY, SPAIN. 


YR * Sr 


3y Sir CHARLES HOLMES, Director. of the National 
Gallery. 9} X 6. With 103 Plates, chiefly from pictures in 
the Mational Gallery. 25s. net (End ot October.) 

Vol. 1. of this work dealing “with the Italian Schools was 


published two years ago. It received enthusiastic welcome 


alike from critics and from the general public. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS 


Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D, 2 vols. 83 & 5}. Price 
about 50s. net. (November.) 

Contains the private letters and miscellaneous papers of 
Pepys in the possession of Mr. J. Pepys Cockerell, most 
of which have never before been published. In Dr. ‘Tanner’s 
opinion they form a very valuable and interesting addition 
to our knowledge of Pepys. ‘he format will be uniform with 
the original issue of Wheatley’s edition of the Diary. 


A DREAMER IN CHRISTENDOM 


or, WHAT YOU WILL, By ALGERNON CECIL. 73 X 5. 
7s. 6d, net. Jctober 15.) 

Mr. Cecil’s new volume of essays includes studies of 
Thomas 4 Kempis; Wycliffe, Wesley and Newman; Arch- 


bishop Heath; and Manning. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF CANNING 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D., Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge. 8i> 54. 25s. net. 

A brilliant analysis, fully and admirably d mented... 
for the first time we are in a position to judge the statesman, 


as apart from the man, and to measure the debt which England 


owes to him.”—Times. 


A SHORT LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., Litt.D., 
Professor of Naval History, University 
74x 5. 4s. 6d. net. 


IMPERIAL ROME 
By Professor MARTIN NILSSON, of Lund — 
Translated by the Rev. G. C. RICHARDS, D.D. 83 5 
Illustrated. Price about 15s, net. "Wovrmber) 


THE ELEMENT S OF CHESS 
By J. pv MONT. Fully Illustrated. 832 5}. 6d. net. 
“The best English work on the game since Saceihs classic. 
Full of new points of view to meet beginners’ difficulties.” 
Obsere er. 


“HINTS ON AUCTION BRIDGE _ 


By Lt.-Col. S. H. HINGLEY. Revised Edition, with the new 
Portland Club Rules. 63 X 5}. 3s. net. 

“The best little manual of useful hints on this difficult 
game which I have so far seen.” —Tatler. 


Vere Ilarmsworth 
of Cambridge. 
(October 15.) 


New V Volume of the Queen’s Treasures Series 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES 
BOOK OF VERSE 


Selected by J. COMPTON, M.A. With a Frontispiece in 
colours, designed title, end-papers and covers by M. V. 
WHEELHOUSE. 7 X 5. 3s. 6d. net. (End of October.) 


New Notume of “ Bohn’s Popular Library” —= 
SELECT LETTERS OF 
JOHNATHAN SWIFT 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. D. 
Lecturer in English Literature, University of 
63 X 4}. 2s. net. 


TAYLOR, 
Aberdeen. 
(November.) 
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Ask your Bookseller for the 
four following Anthologies : 
AN AMUSING ANTHOLOGY 


J.C. SQUIRE 
THE COMIC MUSE 


A new anthology of humorous verse by the celebrated 


Editor of the “ London Mercury.” 
Cloth 6/- net. Leather 8/6 net. 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH 


VERSE 
Cloth 6/- net. Leather 8/6 net. 


THE WAY. OF POETRY. 
7/6 and 3/6 net. Edition de Luxe 15/- net. 


ALICE MEYNELL 


THE SCHOOL OF POETRY 
Cloth 7,6 uel. Edition de Luxe 15/- net. 


Sir L. CHIOZZA 
MONEY 


THE PERIL OF THE WHITE 


A brilliant analysis of the population problem. 


10/6 net. 
** Sir Leo's book is worthy of the serious consideration 
of every student of soctology.’”—Daily Chronicle. 


Jj. S. FLETCHER 
Author of “* The Cartwright Gardens Murder,” etc. 
THE MILL OF MANY 
WINDOWS 


A powerfully written and interesting study of life in 
a Yorkshire manufacturing town. 


A, FIELDING 


Author of “ The Eames Erskine Case.” 
THE CHARTERIS MYSTERY 
Another Inspector Pointer triumph. 


Messrs. Collins will be pleased to send 
their New Autumn List Post Free on 
Application. 


COLLINS, 48 PALL MALL 
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T. FISHER UNWIN'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Life in French Congo. 
By GABRIELLE M. VASSAL. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


At a time when the so long impenetrable and mysterious heart of 
Africa is yielding up its secrets before the insistence of the motor- 
ear and the aeroplane, Madame Vassal’s book is particularly 
welcome and interesting. Her book abounds in anecdotes and 
personal experiences. She relates them with characteristic energy 
and unstudied simplicity. The book is a by original photo- 
graphs taken by the authoress and Dr. Vassal. 





Fights for Freedom. 
By F. W. SOUTTER, Author of “Recollections of a 
Labour Pioneer.” With Preface by the Rt. Hon. JOHN 
BURNS. | 6s. net. 
This is another entrancing volume from the pen of that Grand 
Old Pioneer of the Labour Movement. 
The Daily Telegraph, when reviewing Mr. Soutter’s first book, 
“ Recollections of a Labour Pioneer,” said: “ It is to be hoped that 
another volume will bring Mr. Soutter’s absorbing memories up to 
date, for they contain much of the very stuff of history.” 
The present volume is the reply to this challenge. 


The Trianon of Marie Antoinette. 


By PIERRE DE NOLHAC, de l’Académie Francaise, 
formerly keeper of the Museum of Versailles. Translated by 
F. MABEL ROBINSON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


No one knows the history of Versailles and its palaces better 
than Pierre de Noihac, who is an acknowledged authority, too, on 
the lighter side of the life of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. 

In this volume he tells the s story of the building of the two 
Trianons by Louis XIV. and Louis XV., and of the reconstruction 
of the gardens by Marie Antoin+tte with an extravagance that may 
have hastened the fall of the Monarchy. 


Shots at Satan: Stories and __ Illustrations for 
Preachers and Speakers. 
By EUSTACE as gic M.A., Author of “ Twenty-Five 
Years in Six Prisons.” . Od. net. 
This is a book of stories to oh up dull sermons and speeches, 
and for those sermons which are not duil but want “ ginger "’ and 
“go”. and “ grip” these stories will give them what they need. 


Fundamental Thoughts in Economics. 
By GUSTAV CASSEL, Professor of the University of 
Stockholm, Author of “ The Theory of Social Economy.” 
6s. net. (Ready Oct. 21) 

The author has delivered by special invitation a series of lectur es 
on Advanced Economics to the Univeisity of London. This book 
is in fact a summary of these lectures. 

It is in the very nature of this beok that its subject ld 
embrace the greater part of those economic pro blems w hich are of 
essential importance either for economic theory or fox cal 
economic policy. 


The Raven on the Skyscraper: study of 
Modern American Portents. 
By VERONICA and PAUL KING. 10s. net. 
(Ready Oct. 21) 
This book is the outcome of recent residence in the United States 

and aims at giving a picture of America “ with the cover off.” 
Everyday humour is illustrated in many merry tales, and, more 
seriously, Anglo-American relations are considered with the Walter 
Page letters as a text. 


The Life of Racine. 
By MARY DUCLAUX (A. Mary F. Robinson). 
10s. 6d. net. (Ready Oct. 21) 
Mmz. Duclaux, so well known by her studies of French writers 
and her “ History of France,” has written a “ Life of Racine,” 
which will ocrtainly be considered the standard work on the subject. 
Every phase of the great poet's life is put before the reader, who, 
for the first time, perhaps, is enabled to realise how clearly his plays 
reflected the society of his times. 





A full prospectus of the Limited E ikke m de Luxe of ie. complete 
works of H. G. Wells will be sent post free on application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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aston:shed to find that the unfinished ** Conclusion is but 


sod was any consistent idea in these voluminous quotations, 
it was to sift out of ethical literature all that was derived from 
theological and metaphysical conceptions and. to retain only 
the pragmatical conclusions. Which is very remarkable. Vor 
Kropotkin’s own ethical credo, scattered about the bock in 
prief chapter-endings, is no less than this. ‘There are three 
realities of ethics. The social instinct, proved in Mutual Aid, 
js one. Appearing out of it, through the growth of indi- 
yiduality, is the conception of justice inherent in human 
reason (as metaphysical as anything Kropotkin ever deplored 
jn Plato!) and from these together proceeds real Altruism, 
the power of Sacrifice. (Especially sce p. 30.) 

What, O venerable agnostic! is it a Trinity after all? Did 
the spirit of Athanasius return to whisper in the ear of the 
lifelong enemy of religion and metaphysic ? Darkness over- 
took the old man before he had really written his Ethics. But 
he had said: ** I know that intellectual movements are not 
created by books ;_ but just the reverse is the case. If I were 
not so old, I would not potter over a book on ethies, but 
actively participate in the building of the new life.’ That 


was the man. PuiiiereE MAIRET. 


SHEPHERDS 


Talks With Shepherds. By Walter Johnson, F.G.S. (Routledge. 
os. net. 
the late W. H. 


The simple stories 


Oxr of the most abidingly attractive of 
Hudson's books is his A Shepherd's Life. 
in it seem to flower straight from the roots of the English 
countryside. It tells of men who were as the leaven of the 
English peasantry, single in heart and mind, and very wise in 
the lore of the earth. It tells, in Hudson’s own delightful 
way, how old Caleb Eaweombe kept flocks 
Wiltshire Downs for fifty years, and how he loved his task so 
* If Ll was offered 
my life over again, and was told to choose my work, Vd say, 


his upon the 


well that, when he came to die, he could say 


Give me my Wiltsheer Downs again and let me be a shepherd 
there all my life long.’ But shepherds like Caleb Baweombe 
are hard to find to-day ; and to-morrow where shall we look 
for them? Tfudson has plucked the memory of one of them 
cafe from the ravages of time; and now Mr. Walter Johnson 
has done the same, though in a far less complete way, for a 
dozen othe 

Ifere are twelve chance encounters, then, with shepherds 
from ev quarter of England. One's first fear is that a 
chance encounter is not likely to yield more than a very 
superficial crop of memories gnd shepherd-lore ; for all peasants 
are shy at first meetings, but none are so shy as shepherds ; 
and the cultured stranger must needs be cither extremely 
ingenious or unusually tactful to wheedle a shepherd into 
confidenc The fear, however, was needless. Mr. Johnson 
has, in delightful measure, the power to put his peasant 
audict t their ens One's second fear was that the area 
CON | far too wide but. sinee the encounters range over 
some ty fy vears and sinee Mr. Johnson has always been 
so Care in observer of Nature and her children, that fear 
proved needless, too. It is perhaps unfair, therefore, to term 
these essays chance encounters ; they are rather the isolated 
flowerings of a deeply observant life. And one cannot be too 
grateful for them. 

Into h interview is woven a multitude of coloured facts. 
Here is a Ceseription of a Surrey shepherd's tiny wheeled hut, 
and the mere inventory of its contents is as sweet-sounding 
as a pr by John Clare. JTfere, again, is a dissertation on 
dew-} is (that Southerners sometimes call air-ponds, and 
Suri en mist-ponds), wherein local evidence is brought 
to pro that straw is, or was, sometimes used with the clay 
“to puddle them with,” and to prove also that old ponds do 
somet » dry. Here are lively descriptions of primitive 
methods of shee p-dipping. And here, again, are various 
accounts of how, up and down the country, the ears of the 
shee re pinched and clipped to differentiate the flocks. All 
the tiny circumstance of a shepherd's life and ways finds a 
place in this delightful book. very unusual word that the 
shepherd lets drop is tracked and caught. Thus we learn from 


an old Cotswold man that 
second 


* the furst vur a ship ts a lamb, the 


a tegg, 


the third a theave, and after that a ewe.” 
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peginning of another summary of others’ opinions! If 








In that same countryside wicket-gates are ealled “ slap-gates,” 
long strips of land 
ie and worthles 

gleaning is called “leasing” 
(stooks) : 


narrow “slyngetts,’ fine bran meal 


gurgeons,” Jumber “rammel.’ Otherwhere 


sheaves are put into “aisles” 
and the small pig that comes with every litter is 
known in Lincolnshire as a reckling, in Breconshire as a crink, 
in Kent as a runt, in Essex as a cad, in Aberdeen as a Harry- 
pig, and in the Isle of Wight as a dolly-peg. 
Jore are well worth the gleaning. And, similarly, is it not 
intriguing to hear that folk used to take their 
children to a sheepfold when they had the whooping-cough, 
and there roll them in the dew which collected where a sheep 
had lain? 

Let it not be supposed, however, that Mr. Johnson's book 
is just stuff for the curious-minded. 
human, every sketch delightfully real. A personal preference 
may perhaps be allowed to single out that philosophical old 
shepherd of the South Downs. 
he was a pure Cockney ; 
and sly pessimism. 


Such grains of 


Dartmoor 


Every essay is intensely 


For all his knowledge of sheep 
and he had a Cockney’s joy in orat ory 
* It's penal servitude, that’s what it is, 
nothing else. Convicts are well-fed. They've good clothes : 
look at these! Then look at the convicts! They listens to 
the parson, Sundays, while 'm- at work. The only difference 
is that I've got my freedom, and they ain’t, but that’s not 
much.” For all that, his last words would most surely echo 
in sentiment those of old Caleb Bawcombe : 
Wiltsheer Downs again and let me be 
my life long.” 
was as vital an occupation as life could offer. 
at best, a half-and-half affair. 
wants apprenticin’ to,” 
in these days they wants a boy to do a bit 0° 


* Give me mv 
a shepherd there ail 
For shepherding, as these old men knew it, 
To-day it is, 
a thing that 

* but 
i bit oO” 


* Shi phe rdin’s 
said the shepherd of Selborne, 
this and 
thaat, and fill in his time shepherdin, and there's no chance for 
a reai shepherd.” 


LITTLE T 
Translate 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Il Novellino. 


> ¢ 
(Routledge. s. 


Mr. 


collected by a “* 


SrorerR tells us of these stories that they were probal ly 


ciullare * at the end of the thirteenth or the 





beginning of the fourteenth century. They were the reduction 
to writing of the traditional stories that the wandering “ best 
seHers ~~ of the Dark Ages retailed to their almost defenccless 
audiences. Nor is this their only interest. They are among 
the earliest instances of the use in literature of the true 
Italian tongue, as distinct from the mixture, to which Mr. 


Storer refers, of Latin and French. They indicate further, by 


the curious errors as to fact which they contain, low odd! 
glimpses of the past illuminated the Pre-Renaissance World, 
Socrates, for example, that creat name. elittered through th 
clouds, but in the guise of a Roman, and as Mr. Storer points 
out, wearing the respectable reputation of Curio. And mort 
than this the tales a litt! » matter and much in form are the 


obvious Primitives upon which Boccaccio 


improved, 


For all the se reasons // Nove lino Was Wwe I! worth tra s] iting, 
and Mr. Sterer has performed a real service to students of 
literary origins who are unaequainted with the Italian tongue. 





Storer does not himself on the archaeological 


But Mr. 
value of these 


rest 
At the 
ent of th: or 


stories. end of his introduction, written 


with a pleasant conceal at weight of scholarship 


that it embodies, he suddenly observes that * There is in 
them as their especial merit great humanity, passion, drama, 
and often a wisdom so old and mysterious that it seems to 


reach back through half a dozen civilizations to the 


vers heart 
and mind of early man. 


This is high language, and, in face of it, Tam driven back to 


look for a moment at the other example of man’s early artisti 


instinct that is contained in the work that was ascribed to that 
other “ giullare ’ Ifomer. The Jliad and the Odyssey, how- 
ever and by whomsoever they were written, were undoubtedly 
like the Novellino, the collection of a great mass of oral tradi- 
tion, and as such may perhaps be used to illustrate how little 
these historicaHy interesting tales deserve this literary com- 
mendation. Mr. Storer admits —nav, rather contends— that the 


story-teller did not waste himself in psychology, but just tells 

The virtue is solely in the narrative, 
the itself that 
passion, drama and wisdom ” must reveal themsclves, 


his story and passes on. 


and therefore it is in narratiy * humanity, 
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Let us remember for a moment the passage in Homer 
where Achilles reproves his immortal horses for foretelling his 
doom. He has driven them to victory, and in his soul he 
shares their immortality. It is his own immortality, speaking 
on behalf of all things mortal, that cries out on them bidding 
them to leave their prophecies, ** For,’ says he * you did 
not ought.” 

This is only one instance where the person, or the genera- 
tions of writers, called Homer threw on to the traditional 
material the radiance of personality, and it is there that the 
high qualities claimed by Mr. Storer for his Italian stories 
suddenly emerge. But not once, for me, on these neat, and 
often admirably told contes, does this greatness descend. Often 
they contain racy shrewdness, often have a charming touch 
of appealing ignorance, and often there is a real excitement in 
the tale. But if I were to find a literary parallel then I should 
go to O. IIfenry rather than to Homer or even to our own 
Border Ballads. Indeed, speaking personally, and with a full 
sense of my irresponsibility, from a literary point of view I 
would exchange the whole of Il Novellino for the first verse of 
Fair Margaret and rare Margaret. Indeed, to me the supreme 
interest of these tales is to show that the Renaissance, coming 
after such darkness, was not so much a renaissance asa resur- 


rection. Humbert WoLre. 
OBSERVATION AND LIFE 
Pelmanism. (The Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, Blooms- 


bury Street, London, W.C. L. 12 Lessons. £6 6s.) 

Tur business of making a living in this compctitive world 
is technical and involved. Ten fingers to count on and an 
ability for hard work are no longer sufficient. And in our 
haste to equip our children we are apt to educate them by 
rote. Their memories are given too great a load of facts 
and formulas to bear: and, because significance and con- 
nexion are abstracted from what they learn, their minds are 
made lifeless and unoriginal. They lose the habit and joy 
of direct sensation, they lose the faculty of secing for them- 
selves and drawing their own conclusions. 

Of course there are people with photographic memories, 
who can learn and repeat reams of information which they 
do not understand, which has not been made vivid to them. 
But such people are rare, and they are not especially admirable. 
If knowledge is to be beneficial, it must be acquired organically; 
we must digest it as we digest our food—break it down to 
its elements and build it up again until it is fit to be a part 
of us. But to give an example—we are taught to remember 
and use arithmetical formulas that we cannot analyse, that 
are mere dead mysteries to us. A child hurries through an 
arithmetic book at a pace to terrify a philosopher. He 
finds it dull, he finds it unintelligible, but his poor memory 
must carry it without mercy. 

Thus it happens that we all become over abstract. Prag- 
matically it is necessary for us to remember before we under- 
stand; and it is no wonder in these circumstances that so 
many of us imagine that we have bad memories. Most men 
have infinitely better memories than they think. Their 
memorics have become rather desperate through ill treatment, 
but they would respond gratefully if encouragement were 
given to them. ‘The problem is chiefly the rousing of interest : 
if we can make facts or ideas of any notable concern to us, 
or if we can place them in relation with other ideas which 
we find significant, then our memories will show themselves 
unexpectedly efficient. It is interest and an alert receptivity 
which stimulates our faculties, never beating the head or 
straining against our inclinations. 

“Here we are at the centre of the problem. Those heavy 
loads have discouraged us. We have mislaid the capacity 
of universal interest. Tlow are we to recover it? Surely 
it isn’t necessary to pitch overboard our accumulated infor- 
mation, to abandon our complex way of making our living, 
turn to manual labour, and count on our fingers again ? 
No, indeed. But certainly we must understand that the 
foundation of interest and alertness is sensation. For all 
the purposes of will and memory we must begin by increasing 
our feelings, increasing our perceptions. We are brought 
ini contact with reality and saved from abstraction when 
we devote ourselves to receiving impressions from life as 


—————_ 


purely and strongly as we can. See quickly, hear acutely, 
sharpen all the senses ; by so doing we shall be laying down 
a stock of interest which will foster and support all our faculties 
in the strangest and least expected ways. We shall bg 
once more living and organic in mind and body. 

The Pelman Course is particularly well designed to ra 
create that sense of wonder, that habit of interest, which jg 
at the root of freshness and originality of mind. To begin 
with, it is ably constructed to teach the modes of connexiog 
and association by which things come to have value for us, 
But even more important than this, it is practical and illum. 
inating in its exercises for sense training. Our senses are 
our first method of communication with the earth, with th» 
universe, with the richness of life around us; and our mind 
feeds upon our sensations. Without sensations we should 
be corpses. We may hold our breaths for a short space ang 
continue to live ; but if for a second we were void of sensation 
in that second we should be annihilated. The more confused 
and the less explicit our sensations become, the more leadenly, 
the less truly do we live. 

For ourselves we hope that children willsometime in the future 
be trained in will, in sensation and interest, as carefully as 
they are trained in the mere discipline of information, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch has given his opinion that * Pelmanism, 
or some derivative of Pelmanism, will have to be introduced 
into our national system as we take education more and 
more seriously ; for it has the root of the matter.’ So we 
should say ourselves. Meanwhile it can work as though by 
miracles in restoring and developing the powers of the mind 
which we can hardly avoid overlaying and deadening if 
we have no such stimulus to awaken us. It is for this 
purpose, we suppose, that most of the half-million men and 
women who have already taken the course joined the Institute, 
and there can be no doubt that it is admirably suited for increas- 
ing efliciency in business and giving mental! alertness in all 
the pursuits of life. By now the Institute has been established 
for twenty-five years, and during this time the Directors have 
been adapting and improving the course to keep pace with 
the recent advances of the science of psychology. It is thus 
very soundly based, and it can be applicd in principle to every 
type of profession. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
Arthur MacCartnoy 


SEA POWER IN 


Sea Power in Ancient History. By 
Shepard. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Nr. Surrarp would probably never have written this book 
had not Admiral Mahan set him the example in that famous 
book The Influence of Sea Power*upon History. He simply 
accépts Mahan’s gencral doctrine, which, indeed, is irrefutable, 
and examines the details of its working in ancient history. 
Although it is true that there is no work dealing exclusively 
with sea power in classical times, Mr. Shepard adds nothing 
material to our knowledge. He traces the effect of naval 
supremacy upon national expansion and the development of 
commerce from the early Phoenicians to the end of the Western 
Roman Empire. The Pax Romana was based on the naval 
strength of Rome after the battle of Actium. That fact is 
obvious; but a more subtle result of sea-power, which Mr. 
Shepard examines in some interesting pages, is the relation 
between the supremacy of the Athenian Navy and the goldea 
age of Greece. He does not illuminate his subject with any 
scholar’s discoveries, and it is fair to say that, in the strigt 
sense of the word, he is not a scholar. Still he has red 
widely and carefully and his piecing together of the facts is 
a work of care that deserves grateful recognition. | 
We have often hoped that it would be possible one day Hy 
some rare combination of scholarship and the science of navel 
architects and marine engineers to solve the problem of 
the ancient ships. Mr. Shepard writes without apparent 
incredulity of ships with ten banks of oars and of ships, 
propelled partly by oars and partly by sail, travelling at-a 
speed of fifteen and even eighteen knots. We cannot believe 
in these things. We scem to remember hearing of the con- 
clusions of a naval architect who worked out the dimensions 
of a ten-banked fighting ship. In order to allow for the 
tremendous length of the topmost oars and for the human 
energy that would be required even to move such monstrous 
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Spectator 


J. St. Loe Strachey 
The Madonna of the 


Barricades 


Loe Strachey takes for the theme of his first 
contrast between the tragic days of 
and the comfortable, secure social 
same date. Within the space of 
Thackeray to asocial gathering 
Harmony, attends a meeting of the 
in the vaults under the Adelphi, and delivers 
from the same society to Prince Louis 
riding in Rotten Row with Mrs. Howard. 
75. Od. net. 


Mr. St. 
novel the dramatic 
June 1848, in Paris, 
life in Iingland of the 
two days the hero follows 
in the Cave of 
Carbonari 
a message 


Napoleon, 


by 


H. G. Wells 
Christina Alberta’s Father 


new novel. ‘Mr. Wells is throughout at his most 
- bling pitch of humour.’ Times Lit. Supp. ‘Mr. Wells 
is himself again. He is revealed again as the greatest 
observer of English life since Dickens.’ Dai/y Express. 


*He is the of imaginative fiction in 
ry 6d. net. 


/ 


best living writer 


England.’ Spectator. 
by 
Liam O'Flaherty 


The Informer 


A novel of the Dublin Underworld, by the author of 
Spring, Socving, The Black Soul, etc. ‘I\n this exciting 
I O'Flaherty has gre: atly extended the 


absorbing story Mr. 
range of his powers.” «Worming Po ~s. Od. net, 


by 


Am: ibel Williams Ellis 


Sometim 

Noak? s A -" 
‘Original, witty, 
3rd Impression. 


clever and 
~s, Od. net. 


novel of married life: 
entertaining.” Neze St 


g. 7fesman, 
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oT om pa em 
oseph Conrad) 
+ LAST NOVEL = 
SUSPENSE 
“Better cavesdropping kidnappings, 
fights and escapes Conrad ne le vised 
writes Mr. J. ©. Squire in t oO 
“ The conversations have that atmosphere 
of whispering expectancy in w Conra | 
excelled The writing i ul to 
his b 
su ee 
ny 


The Supreme Biography 


BOSWELL’S LIFE 
JOHNSON 





OF 


ols. Demy 8vo. £1 net. 

Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER. Introduction by AUSTIN 
aon. with 20 photogray tions and nearly 4 ne 
drawings by HERBE RI RAIL TON. Prospectus post frec. 
BRITISH FLORA 
By GASTON BONNIER 
Author of “ Name this Fliwer, 

F’cap 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A translation and adaptation to British conditions, by E. Mellor 
Docteur es Sciences, of Gaston Bonnier’s La Nouvelle lore du 
Nord de la Fr et de la Be'gique. 

“ This pocket manual,” says The . Sunday Times, “will be a godsend 


to those who want to discover, with a minimum of trouble, the 
name of any plant which hey & may happen to see, The adapter 


micrits the greatest praise,” P pectus post tree, 


GORDON CRAIG 


certainly 


ef Neze Book by 


BOOKS AND ‘THEATRES 





Roval 8vo. “s, Od. net. 
A del gh i collection of essays i ated with a unique series of 
orig tinal photogr iphs fold Italiar Thea . Prospectus po t tree, 


DOS’ r ORVSKY 
By ANDRE GIDE 





Small Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 
&} can recall no other critical work,” say: Arnold Bennett, in his 
Introduction, “which so cogently justifies and so securely establishes 
its subject.” * Reveals ritical understanding of the finest and 
mo.t pen litv.” Yorkshire Past 
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RERREQUECOQG GENET Ay 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


SIR ERNEST WALLIS BUDGE, trro, rsa. 
BABYLONIAN LIFE AND HISTORY 


With chapters on recent excavations. 
10 plates and many text illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net, 


PROFESSOR R. A. S. MACALISTER, 1p, irr, rsa 
A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN PALESTINE 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. (Ready October 20) 
JAMES BAIKIE, rras. 
EGYPTIAN PAPYRI AND PAPYRUS-HUNTING 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN THE LAND OF THE 
PHARAOHS Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, 1», po. 
New Editions. Revised to date. 


THE HITTITES The Story of a Forgotten Empire. 3/6 net. 
THE RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT /6 net. 
A PRIMER OF ASSYRIOLOGY = 2/6 »<«. 


J. SINCLAIR STEVENSON, 1... 2. 
THE KNIGHTS OF A GREAT PRINCE The story of what the Apostles 


of the Lord did and wrote. With 16 coloured illustrations by Haxotp Corrine, 
Crown 4to. 10/6 net. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
New Edition de Lure. 


WESTWARD HO ! Set in new type and with new pictures in colours and black and- 


white by J. Finnemore, R.I. Demy 8vo. 6/- net. 


J. R. VERNON, 
THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE A reprint of a famous classic. Beauti- 


fully illustrated and printed on art paper. Cloth gilt. 6/- net. 
































IN ADDITION to the above there are WELL OVER 70 other 


new Books on The R.T.S. Autumn List, which will be sent post free 





on application. 




















THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie St., LONDON, E.C. 4 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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instruments he concluded that the vessel would be such a 
thing as onc could see only in a nightmare about half a mile 
long and carrying thousands of men. The ancients thought 
in Dreadnoughts—which Mr. Shepard spells throughout 
* Dreadnaughts *’—as easily as our own generation has done. 
But did they go further than thinking about eight- or ten- 
pankers ? Practice proved that the queen of the seas was 
the trireme. It had the perfect union of manageability and 
speed. When the fresh and the set 
before a strong following wind the speed of an ancient ship 
was undoubtedly high, though it must be remembered that 
the faster the ship went with the aid of the wind the greater 
was the difliculty in getting the oars in and out of the water 
quickly enough to apply a stroke of any power. 

The strange thing is that naval ships between the ancient 
era and the introduction of steam lost rather than gained 
mobility. A Greck trireme in a calm could still manoeuvre 
fast under her oars, but one of Nelson’s ships in a ealm was 
helpless. It is 


eighteenth centuries there was no serious attempt to apply 


rowers were sail was 


curious that from say the fourteenth to the 


any kind of mechanical propulsion by means of hand-power 
to at leas! That may 
us, but it is still more remarkable that the ancients did not 
discover how to make a ship sail close-hauled. To a slight 
extent no doubt they made their ships sail on the wind, 
but tacking was unknown. One reason for this failure, of 
course, was that the vessels were habitually drawn up on a 
beach at night and the troops and rowers rested on the land. 
The vessels therefore had no keels. 

It is interesting to compare the naval methods of the Greeks 
and the Romans. The Greeks were natural seamen in a 
sensc that the Romans were not. This difference is hard to 
account for. as the Romans, as much as the Grecks, had the 
sea at their doors. The original method of fighting among the 
Greeks was to turn a sea battle into the equivalent of a land 
battle by boarding the enemy’s ships and fighting as though 
on land. The Greeks, however, soon developed naval tactics 
and killed their enemies or rammed their ships without actually 
The Romans when they seriously took 


‘<d the original method of sea tighting because 


the smaller ships of war. astonish 


being laid al mg side. 
to the 
they understood no other. They could fight only as soldiers. 
In their turn, they that naval 
required greater subtlety, and one of the most 


sea practi 


nevertheless, discovered 


supremiacs 
was wien they borrowed from 


stirring periods in history 


Carthage the arts of seamanship, of naval architecture and 


of sea ta in order to beat that mighty enemy. 

One 1 t must not be forgotten and it is not often enough 
mentioned by naval writers. Sea-power can discover and 
daim territory, but an army is necessary to hold it. The 
principle is illustrated in different ways by the history of all 
wars conducted by sea-Powers. Nelson made it impossible 
at ‘Trafalgar for Napeleon to win; yet the French Wars were 
not fini i, and could not be finished, till Wellington had 


tri phed at Waterloo. 


AUSTRIAN 


Revolution. 


REVOLUTION 


By Dr. Otto Bauer, Foreign 


The Austrian 


' n the First Republican Government of Austria. 
Pranslated by H. J. Sienning. (Parsons. 10s. Gd. net.) 

A rutn account of the Austrian revolution written from 

a first-hand knowledge would be interesting and informative, 


but its importance would first of all be documentary, and it 
is } of the smaller and more intimate 
details that would prove of the most value. Unfortunately, 
Mr. St in translating Dr. Otto Bauer's classical work, 
Die Osterreichische Revolution, started with the preconception 
that we should have no patience to read details, and with a 
false desire to gain popular attention for the work has freely 
abridged and adapted it. The result is the opposite of what 
Mr. St or rather, his publishers--intended : he has 
excised most ofthe facts that would really interest us. The 
list of contents arouses our suspicion, and if we compare the 


English 


is probably an account 


nning, 


nine 


version with the original, we shall be astonished at the 


liberties which have been taken. We feel compelled, therefore, 
to issue a warnine to Enelish readers. 
Ilerr Bauer himself, as a Cabinet Minister in the Austrian 


Parliament, and later as the leader of the 


played an important and decisive part in the revolution, 


Opposition, 
He 





has, moreover, an unusually clear mind and considerable 
analytical ability. In the German his book gives a fascinating 
and broadminded account of the tragic dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and the struggle for life of the 
new-born Republic. Of this there is nothing left the 
Knglish reader but a bare skeleton. verything episodical, 
the strange incidents of the time, the 
the cultural aims that 
volved during the great breakdown and the first few 


for 


sociological effects of 
the depreciation of money, were in- 
years 
that 
the 


student of Continental historv. We miclit compare the Enelish 


following it, are omitted-— in a word, almost everything 


could genuinely interest the average reader and instruct 


editien to the report of a Parliamentary debate in the popular 


Press, and the German to the minutes of Hlansard. Even the 
order of thought is not preserved. A whole chapter on the 
Dissolution which gives orientation to what is said elsewhere 
is omitted and the reader, if not elready well-informed, wil! 
be quite unable to understand what follows. We doubt also 


whether Mr. Stenning is himself wholly familiar with certain 
technical expressions in German. 
whether his phrase * 
to explain the very definite and precisely determined kind of 
We can thus only 


commend the book to our readers faute de mieux, and express 


We doubt, for example, 
jointly controlled undertaking ~ suflices 
nationalization to which the German refers. 


our disappointment that this opportunity for giving a thorough 
authoritative history of the revolution has been missed. 


WAR 


By Brevet 


SPORT AND BORDER 


Havash! Frontier Adventures in Kenya. 
W. Lloyd-Jones. (Arrowsmith. 15s.) 
Big Game Hunting in the Himalayas and Thibet. 

Gerald Burrard. (Jenkins. 25s.) 
Hunting Memories of Many Lands. By Sir T. H. ¢ 
Esmonde. (Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Major 
Ry Major 
‘rattan 


one of 
what stands out from all three 


Tus is a more than usually attractive group of books 
them being memorable. But 
is the way in which hunting passes easily into a training for war. 
There is, little war in Sir Thomas 
Esmonde’s genial and picturesque pages. Ife has hunted (and 
fished) in many lands, but more for the sake of the adventure 
than of the bag : 
liamentary 
After reading him one asks why anybody should go and shoot 
in the Hlimalayas when Canada is open, but 
which Major Burrard would give is that big game shoot 
on the Indian frontier is the natural pastime of the British 


subaltern. the difticulty, the greater the sport 


indeed, suggestion of 


he has sandwiched between chunks of par- 


existence good slices of the frontiersman’s life. 


the answer 


ing 


mY . - 
The OT ater 


to him, a perfect expedition is one in which, after thre: 
wecks stalking, at altitudes in or about 15,060 feet, vou 
get one shot, withashikari holding your legs lest you fall over 
a precipi and do not miss the mountain sheep or goat which 





a week's scrutiny, through glasses, has shown to have the 


correct length of horn. ‘This is quite literally sport in eacel 

Major Lloyd-Jones probably was a frontiersman because he 
was a sportsman: but he exchanged to African Servic 
Indian in order to see things happening ; 
he did in East Africa was while he was on active 
Ilaving the gift of narrative he revives his sport for us : 
the special interest of his story lies in his relations with the 
company of the King’s African Rifles which fell to his com- 
mand. These were Abyssinians ; and it is not casy to recall 
another book by an Englishman which speaks kindly of 
Abyssinians ; but Major Lloyd-Jones had good reason to 
do so. He was in action with them first against poisoned arrows 
—and exeellently he tells this episode. But the 
chapters are those which describe how he, with twenty of his 
* H[avashi ”’ to stiffen a half-company of Wakamba, was sent 
up to Lake Rudolph to check the incursions of Abyssinian 


from 
and all the shooting 
service, 


but 


poignant 


outlaws. Here his men had to attack their own fellow- 
countrymen—marauding brigands armed with European 


weapons ; and in storming a stockade his own military career 
was ended. But for the amazing feat of arms performed by 
three of his Abyssinians, he would have certainly become a 
400 miles in a 
stretcher, with perils on the road from lions, from charging 


mutilated corpse. The story of his trek back, 
rhinoceros, and from hyenas, is told with amazing power : 
and, writing long years after it all happened, Major Lloyd- 
Jones Jets the world know something of what a wounded man 


may suffer when no appliances are there to help. The tling 
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reads like a nightmare. but is vivid and coherent in every word : 
and those who read it will not soon forget him or his men or his 
dog. Students of Africa should take note of this sidelight on 
the Abyssinian clement —all the more, because apparently, 
out of Abyssinia, the oppressed Gallas rank as one people 


with their hereditary oppressors, 


THE MAGAZINES 


By far the most arresting article in an excellent number of 
the Nineleenth Century deals with * Modern Tendencies in 
Scotland.” Mr. Lewis Spence warns Englishmen that “a 
sharp sense of the neglect of those questions which peculiarly 
affect Scotland ~ is taking hold of every class of the com- 
munity. In the West * Moscow works her will.’ ™ The 
upper classes in the cities are segregated from the mass of the 
people almost as sharp!a as they were in Tsarist) Russia.” 
~The younger generation of toilers are Socialist almost to 
Emigration is taking away the best blood in the 
The housing question is 


“a oman,” 
country to an alarming extent. 
worse than here. The slums of Glasgow are full of “ wild- 
eyed, haggard and desperate ~ men. According to Mr. Spence 
England simply smiles and looks the other way. 

Perhaps the most interesting article in a very good number 
of the Contemporary deals with present conditions in Ireland 
*Treland: after the Storm.” Mr. Law answers from the 
inside all the obvious questions which Englishmen ask among 
themselves when they talk about the matter. Good order 
prevails everywhere we are assured, That the Northern 
Government still retains in its service not only the Ulster 
Constabulary, but also a great number of Special Constables 
ean be explained by the fact that it is casier to pay the men 
in this way than to throw them upon an overstocked Labour 
market. Economic anxiety has killed political interest. At 
the recent Urban and County Elections candidates frequently 
A prominent Protestant, 
* was 


won on the cry of “ no polities.” 
speaking lately at an Orange gathering. declared he 
voicing the minds of the Protestant people by saying they 


had a right to be thankful and to be fair and honest 
with those in authority.’ * Life’ Mr. Law concludes, 
*is much of a muchness on either side of the Border.’ 


*A member of the last Government ~ writes hopefully of 
the future of the Liberal Party. ‘This country.” he argues, 
* remains instinctively Liberal, and a Conservative Govern- 
ment can only hold office by doing Liberal things.” ** Dante 
as a Political Thinker,” by Mr. Ambrose Parsons, is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting piece of historical comparison. Dante 
gave voice to the mediaeval idea of “one supreme, impartial, 
unifying and co-ordinating authority.” Mr. Parsons argues 
that Europe in creating the League of Nations has once more 
the same great end in view. Siv Charles Hobhouse writes 
with the latest information on * The Situation in Morocco” 
which he has lately visited. Ile allows us no illusions in 
his well-written article, except perhaps the hope that the 
League of Nations could setth: the matter for the benefit of 
But he thinks that the days are in sight when 
self-imposed mission ”’ 


all concerned. 
* Europe will have to renounce her 
of government over natives, not in North Africa alone. 

Sir Thomas Barclay, writing in the Fortnightly of * Joseph 
Caillaux,’ sketches his life and character from personal 
knowledge in very favourable colours. “Is there Protee- 
tion against Bolshevism ? ~ asks Mr. John Bell. He maintains 
that if we will study the action of France we shall see that very 
effective measures of protection have been found possible. 
From a French writer, M. André Fontainas, comes a striking 
paper upon ~ Hlow English Writers have Influenced French 
Literature.’ Hle maintains, and we think proves, that our 
influence has covered a larger ground and gone very much 
deeper than is ordinarily supposed. 

Blackwood, among many good things, contains a charming 
article by “A. M..” called * Chinese Contrasts.” ** Chinese 
Characteristics “* would, as the writer admits, have better 
described it. The writer has lived many years among the 
Chinese, and feels that he cannot generalize. He tells of their 


kindness and their cruelty, their honesty and their dishonesty, 
their candour and their deceit. 
and all throw a light upon the dark ways of a fearfully sophis- 
ticated. vet in some \=ays childlike, people. 


All the stories are interesting 


es 


The World To-day continues to publish the “ New Page 
Letters.” The October number contains * A Fifth Selection 
from the Private Files of President Wilson.” They concern 
the first vear of the War and are interesting in the extreme 
telling of highly confidential talks with * Sir Edward Grey» 
and * General French and drawing a picture of English 
life during that first year such as could be drawn only by . 
man in his position, a man of the same tongue, and another 
country, whose power of sympathetic insight amounted to 
genius. 

* Ancient Parochial Discipline in this month's Empire 
Review is a delightfully amusing paper. Mr. E. G. Swain is 
to be congratulated on the treasures of humour he has dis. 
covered among his * church wardens presentments” of the 
time of James I. 

The Hibbert Journal is as usual full of grave and interesting 
matter. The new number is perhaps more pessimistic in tone 
than will please the general reader. Mr. C. D. Broad, writing 
of * Belief in a Personal God” sums up against it. Mr, T, J, 
Hardy, writing as a Christian minister, regards the modern 
world as almost wholly devoid of religion. A strong prejudice 
against Catholicism prevents his seeing vitality in the Anglo- 
Catholic movement. ** There may still be reserves of hope,” 
he writes, in the only element which can always be relied 
on —the inconsistency of mankind.’ ‘* Women in Rebellion,” by 
Mr. Meyrick Booth is, again, a lament elicited by * the super- 
ficial mechanical. soulless and non-moral character ”’ of present 
A very inadequate attempt to portray the mind and 
character of that great theologian and devout Catholic, 
Friedrich von Hiigel, is made by Miss M.D. Petre. Miss Petre 
endeavours to sum up in a few superficial paragraphs his 
attitude towards mysticism on the one hand and modernism 
on the other, obscuring the issue by insisting upon a false 
compzrison between Von Hiigel and George Tyrrell. 

* Whitewashing Germany” in the National Review is a 
warning signed by Mr. John Pollock and Mr. F. de Marwicz, 
against a recent French book entitled La Victoire, which they 
regard as a pernicious effort to shift the blame of the War, 
* A Socialist Experiment ~ by Mr. Frank Hird describes the 
failure of Czecho-Slovakia. Mrs. 
* Light and Cancer,” suggests that the increase in this fell 
disease is due to the use of clectric light, 


times. 


Socialism in Kinross, in 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


STATISTICAL METHODS FOR RESEARCH WORKERS, 
(R. A. Fisher. Oliver and Boyd. 15s.) 


Ir is an inevitable. if regrettable, necessity of present-day 
specialization that the expert is very much of an amateur 
outside of his own particularity, and this is often an especial 
handicap in that the tools of other departments of knowledge 
are not readily available to help him. For example, the new 
science of statistical mathematics is now so specialized that the 
expert statistician has rarely the time or opportunity to be any- 
thing else, and the biologist or economist is seldom able to delve 
far into this subject, which can be of so much use to him. ‘The 
importance of the statistical treatment of all sorts of data is 
rightly being insisted on more and more by all branches of 
workers in science and sociology, and its aid has even been 
invoked in certain metaphysical conceptions of Universal 
Laws. Mr. R. A. Fisher has attempted the difficult task of 
building a bridge to save the biologist from floundering in the 
very deep waters of statistical methods, and he has succeeded 
in no small degree. The obvious dilemma of such a labour has 
presented itself to him, and he has solved it by adhering to the 
practical applications without attempting a full mathematical 
justification, since that would involve the reader unnecessarily, 
This certainly Jays the book open to criticism from the 
mathematicians, but the well served, and the 
examples over a wide field are clear and carefully chosen, 
Though the volume is primarily intended for the biologist, 
there are many others to whom it will be of great assistance, for 
the applications of the statistical method are innumerable, 
but the purely mathematical aspects are such as to quail the 
stoutest heart. Mr. Fisher, however, has filled a considerable 
Jacuna in making the results of specialized mathematics avail- 
able to a general public. 


purpose is 
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£1,200 Gas Essay Competition—Second Advertisement. 


FACTS ABOUT FUEL 
THAT AFFECT YOU 


Coal is the foundation of Britain’s prosperity; nobody 
disputes that. 


Therefore you, as a citizen of these Islands, are personally and directly 
interested in the wise and economical use of your country’s stores of Coal—its 
main source of Natural Energy—even though you be not in any way connected 
with the Coal Industry, except through your personal interest as a user of Heat, 
Light and Power. 


There are two principal sources of Natural Energy—Water and Fuel. Both of 
these can be used to generate Heat, Light and Power. 


Countries that have little Fuel and a great deal of Water-power get these necessities largely by 
means of Electricity—because that is the only practical way of distributing Energy derived from 
Water-power. 





Countries that have plenty of Fuel and little Water-power turn their Fuel—with us, their Coal— 
into Fire, or Steam, or into Gas plus Coke and valuable Chemical by-products; or burn it under 
power-stztion boilers to generate Electricity—as local needs, conditions and choice may decide. 


The country that gets its Heat, Light and Power from Coal has much greater choice of means and 
methods than one dependent on Water-power; and has, therefore, greater need to study the problems 
of the wise use of its stores of Energy, and avoid committing itself to any particular solution without 
full consideration. 


This country is a Coal Country, not a Water-power Country. 


With us, it is really a matter of “Coal, or.... nothing.” Therefore, our problem is: 


How can we use our valuable source of Natural Energy, 
our Coal, in the most economical and productive way? 


We can burn our Coal, or we can bake it. Which is it to be? Is combustion or carbonisation the 
’ . . + + . . . - . . . 
better way—for the lasting prosperity of the Nation, and the immediate benefit of the individual? 
y gp ’ 


In future statements of “Facts about Fuel” we shall give reasons for our answer, which is that— 
Where Light and Power are required it is a question of individual conditions and preferences, and 
a comparison of prices; but 


Where Heat is required—whether for heating, cooking and hot water supply, or for industrial 
processes of almost all descriptions—it is little short of a crime against our country, our cilies, our 
children and ourselves to burn our coal raw, whether in grates in our homes and offices, under boilers 
in our power-stations, or in furnaces in our factories. 


The only truly wise way to use Coal to supply Heat (which must be carefully distinguished from 
Mechanical Power) is to bake it—turn it by carbonisation into gas, coke and a host of chemical 
by-products that are vital to agriculture and the raw materials of many important industries, 


You can help to ensure the wise use of our Coal resources by 
using Gas and Coke as your only fuels. 


A full statement of the case entitled “Facts about Fuel for Heat and Power” 
will be forwarded, post free on request, together with particulars of a 


£1,200 Essay Competition (Ist Prize £200) 
by 
THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 
28 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S8.W.1 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 


An account of the life and manners of his age, consisting 
of forty-three sections by contributors of authority. With 
an Ode on the Terceatenary Commemoration by the Poet 
Laureate; the book is in two volumes, a two-colour frontis- 
piece in each, and 195 illustrations in line and half-tone. 
1916. Second impression. 42s, net. 


MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND 


Edited by H. W. C. Davis, being a new edition of 
Bernard's “Companion to English History.” The style of 
this book is uniform with the above, and its plan is similar. 
There are fourteen sections by competent authorities, and 
the book is fully illustrated; there are no less than 359 
figures, 21s. net. 


ELIZABETHAN ROGUES 
AND VAGABONDS 


By Frank Aydelotte. The author’s aim has been to piece 
together historical and literary material to make as complete 
a picture as possible of the life of a class which played no 
small part in Elizabethan affairs and literature. With 6 
plates and 15 figures in the text. 1913. 10s. net 


TRAVEL IN SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY ENGLAND 


By Joan Parkes. An account of the roadways and river- 
ways of England and the sea routes; of the conveyances 
used; of the accommodation of travellers; and of the perils 
and pleasures of travel in the seventeenth century. The 
book is very fully illustrated, chiefly from contemporary 


engravings. 21s. net. 


JACINTO BENAVENTE 


By Walter Starkie. T his dramatist enjoys a great reputation 
in Spain, and is the winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1922. His olinas us work Pee fuller attention of 
English people interested in the modern theatre and modern 
i 10s. 6d. net. 


c- > r y a) r 
TIBET, PAST AND PRESENT 
By Sir Charles Bell. Of ais book the American Saturday 
Review of Literature says: “His is a fine book, sincere, 

irate, and very readable: the story of a great trust 
yvally and intelligently kept.” Illustrated. 24s, net. 


SPECULUM MENTIS 
Or the Map of Knowledge. By R. W. Collingwood. 


outcome of a long-growing conviction 


thas the o ' iblenaaien that can be of real use to anybody 

ai the present time is a critical review of the chief forms of 

human experience, a new ‘Treatise of sie n Nature 
lly conceived. "—From the Preface. . 6d. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC 

By F. UW. Br cond edition revised, with commentary 

ninal essays, ‘Two volumes. 36s. net. 

FREI EDOM AND LIBERTY 

By Wid 2 net. 

THE IDE: LA OF GOD 

In the Li ‘ Philosophy. By A. S. Pringle- 

Part , yad odie n. 1920, 16s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, E.C. 4 
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The aim of the 
Vioravian Missions 


has always been to reach the most degraded 
races, to work in the most needy parts of the 
world, to evangelise the inhabitants of the most 
desolate and dreary districts. 


Its agents have penetrated to regions as diverse as the West 
Indies and the Arctic coasts of Greenland and Labrador, 
They are working among the Indians of North America, 
in the deadly swamps of South America. South Africa 
comes within the scope of their operations; also Tibet and 
Palestine. At Jerusalem they have a hospital for lepers, 
where definite cures have been effected. Conversions among 
the lepers form a larger percentage than in any other 
section of the Mission field, 


Converts number three times as many as the 
members of the parent Church. 

WILL YOU JOIN IN THIS WORK? NEW 
SUPPORTERS ARE SORELY NEEDED. 
LAST YEAR THE INCOME WAS £4000 DOWN 











All communications should be addressed to The Rey. Edgar 
Swainson, Secretary, London Association in Aid of 
Moravian Missions, 


Office: 7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2 


[October 10, 1995, 
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CATALOGUE enone CREE. 


a KH AYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. LTO. 
And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E-C. 4. 
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JO 


HN CARY, ENGRAVER, MAP, CHART AND PRINT- 


SELLER. A Bibliography by Sir Herbert George Fordham. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Joun Cary, who was born in 1754 and died in 1835. was the 
most prominent map-maker of his time. He produced some 
six hundred maps and plans, including especially the ** New 
Itinerary—an Accurate Delineation of the Main Roads,” 


whic 


h he produced in 1798 from an actual survey made by him 


for the Post Office. Sir Herbert Fordham’s annotated cata- 
Jogue of Cary’s maps is a scholarly piece of work, which illus- 
trates the history of English roads and canals. Cary died just 


too soon to incorporate railways in his maps, but one of his 


plans, 
tram road 


road 


of uncertain date, refers to *‘ A Dram Road ‘’—not a 
or railway from Bedwelity to Cardiff. Cary’s 
maps remind us once again that English roads were being 


improved out of all knowledge just when the railway engineer 


appe 


ared to make the road obsolete. Now that the road is 


again in favour, Cary’s maps have something more than a 


historic interest. 
LITERATURE IN THE THEATRE. By W. A. Darlington. 


Mr. 
for t 


(Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 
DarLincTon’s honest mediocrity makes pleasant reading 
heatre-goers. The author of Alf’s Button helps nobody 


to enjoy a play or to understand what has occurred, but 


remi 
good 


nds the theatre enthusiast that Miss Foote-Lights was 
as Lady Tweezle, that acting is an art, that the brothers 


Capek, Mr. Granville Barker and the Ober-Ammergau Passion- 


play 


allexist. Inthe Thursday columns of the Daily Telegraph 


these essays seem profound, but when tested by the ordeal of 


repri 
Haz 
new 


nting prove a little threadbare. The shades of Lamb and 
itt would perhaps suggest that before the publication of a 
book of theatrical essays it is wise to reread Mr. C. EF. 


Montague’s Dramatic Values. Mr. Darlington shows his never- 


“ 


failing good sense in paying handsome tribute to Mr. Montague 


in the title essay of his volume. 


REC 


é 


ONSTRUCTION. By Maurice Fanshawe. (George Allen 


and Unwin. 5s.) 


We have written so much lately about the League of Nations 


that 
to M 
to sa 
publi 
work 


we do not propose to do more than briefly call attention 
r. Fanshawe’s book. It is not less than a duty, however, 
y that no more useful book about the League has been 
shed. It contains a clear summary of the five years’ 
accomplished by the League in its successful progress. 


Students of the work of the League have often found it difficult 
to lay their hands on the necessary documents when they were 
wanted, but this book gathers together all that is required 
for general study. It is invaluable, 


FICTION 


CONRAD'S UNFINISHED NOVEL 


Suspense. By Joseph Conrad. (Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 
One of the straneest fieures in all Enelish litcrature, Conrad, 
tl reien sailor who earned a European repute by writing 


ees Ina tongue not his own, made primarily a personal 


ther than an aesthetic claim on our attention, the more so 
that he remained mysterious and unknown, took no part 
In nation’s everyday life, and identified limself! with 
ho causes, First and last he was the unexplained stranger 
who wrote in Enoelish and wrote so strikingly and vet was 
so difficult to read. For a time accepted wholesale as a 
writer of the first importance, Conrad is now gradually finding 
his tru place. We begin to see that he was an impressive 
rither than a likeable writer, that he was not the great stylist 


we fancied, that he has had no influence on either the popular 


imagt 


har 
Chath 


ant 
tall 


nation or even his fellow-artists, and that he lacked 
nal content. Above all, we bevin to realize that his 
ters were not really human beings at all. They were 


v and less cerporeal than men. This was at once Conrad’s 


ph and his tragedy; for we can look up to his towering 
s and take pleasure in watching their activilics, but 
inot Jove them al we can love the best o! Mr. Wells’ 


infinished tale of the davs when Napoleon was in Elba 
{ Murope was overhung by his gigantic shadow, Conrad’s 


an iniatrm nity au very evident. The flaws in his 


style are also plain; the book begins with a descriptive 
passage clotted with adjectives : 

A deep red glow flushed the fronts of marble palaces piled up 
on tne slope of an arid mountain, whose barren ridge traced high 
on the darkening sky a ghostly and glimmering outline. The 
winter sun was setting over the Gulf of Genoa. Behind the massive 
shore the sky to the east was like darkening glass. ‘The open water, 
too, had a glassy look with a purple sheen in which the evening 
light Jingered as if clinging to the water. The sails of a few be- 
calmed feluccas looked rosy and cheerful, motionless in the gathering 
gloom.” 

Cosmo Latham, the Enelishman-hero, in Italy calls on a 
childhood’s playmate, Adele, now married to a singularly 
disagreeable upstart, the Count of Montevesso. Cosmo 
does not so much fall in love with Adele as fall under her 
enchantment. Conrad's description of the hero's first morning 
call on the lady is exquisitely dene. Their meeting is delayed 
just long enough to give a bright, quick impression at once 
of the rcem itself and of the hero’s mood before he discovers 
Adele, lovely, competent—and unhappy. With an admirable 
sense of values Conrad lets us guess her cffect on the young 
Englishman :— 

* A very small table of ebony inlaid with silver stood between 
them ; her hand rested on it, and Cosmo looked at it with appre- 
clation, as if it had been an object of art. rm 


But there is much more than the psychology of romantie 
Jove in Suspense. From the moment of his arrival in Genoa, 
Cosmo has by some hazard or other come up constantly against 
mysterious figures. There is a scnse of Genoa waiting appre- 
hensive for some explosive event, of subterranean intrigue, 
and— more dimly but very impressively — of Europe becalmed 
and afraid of a little wind that will come blowing from Elba. 
Something is on foot and that something—by destiny or 
accident one hardly knows—draws Cosmo into itself. He 
falls into a midnight adventure, whose purport he does not 
understand, is seized by the municipal s?irri and astoundingly 
rescued by his mysterious friends. Ilere the story cnds, 
most intriguingly and disappointing!y, for the last fifty pages 
of night adventures in the harbour of Genoa are far and away 
the best part of Suspense. Darkness, the water, the dim 
outlines of empty boats, the excitement and confusion of 
Cosmo himself are combined magically. Conrad gives little 
detail, but such detail as he does give is unerringly just what 
the attentive reader's imagination needs to set the right 
background against this tale of action. 

The epic quality of all Conrad's stories, his heroic projection 
of the ideal, the Englishman's, character gives to some of 
his work a coldness which is almost repellent, for his men are 
composed of concepts of behaviour. not of flesh and blood. 
They are, that is to say, emanations of Conrad’s own world, 
not flashes of insight into the world of reality. In this he was 
much more akin to Stendhal than to any othcr writer: indeed 
he does not lie in any English tradition at all, nor has he in 
the least influenced English thought or English writers as 
other lesser artists have done. LIlis greatest quality is 


one, perhaps unfortunately, foreign to us: the tasteful 


restraint which enables him to say as mich, and only as much, 
as he wills. It is not a question of style or diction, though 
sometimes his choice of words is brilliantly effective in its 


use of visual stimuli :— 


The swaving flames of 






of mirror to another preceded him { alon \ | 
the furniture stood raneed expectant! eae 

* The mariner, with th ulls on his s} 7 i} p 
patiently, to where, on ti very ed of 1 q th 
soldier with his musket sl} ered | { ! 
streak of reddish light from the wl 

Conrad envisaged the development of his stovi as a 
player does a chess-board, shot one | of Heht ru 
precise spot of some dark scene, left an exact amount of 


speculation. lis technique is perfect in its own manner. 
Tle had stories to tell. And oddly eno vl he had notl iny te 
say. In that he was all that is most unlike the great English 
novelists who have a great deal to say and let their story 
tell itself at seeming random, making life, the passing of 
men and women about the humdrum werld, seem wonderful 


and important. Conrad has the great virtue of the magmitucd 
of his conception, of his pr yection of a heroie w wid mn t 3 
of a familiar, unheroie one. His minor virtue is bis ¢ strue- 
tive ability, the power to sel ruth ly and ur rrettly 
what he would put into his stories. Tle ts never at 0] 1CTEY 
of his imagination, and ! always formal, un f 
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by the vicissitudes he describes. That is why he makes real 
life seem vapid, because it is unlike the universe of powerful 
action he describes. Just as his diction lacks tone—no 
doubt because it was not his own natural diction—so his work 
as a whole lacks some clement of humanity, of wildness and 
disorder, lacks any continuity of contact with the deepest 
instincts of his Jand of adoption. He wrote as an aristocrat, 
but as a Continental not as a British aristocrat. 


r a a 
OTHER NOVELS 

Snow Rubies. By ‘“‘ Ganpat.” (Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.)-— 
The clasticity of the English language is considerable, but it 
is doubtful whether it can be said to emerge with credit from a 
whole novel written in slang. The author would doubtless 
say that this is just how such a man as his hero—the novel is 
in the first person—-writes and taiks. That is no doubt true ; 
but the present writer confesses that the effect of page after 
page of the jocularities of everyday speech is to produce a 
sense of boredom with what, otherwise told, might have been 
an exciting story. 

Oh, the Brave Music! By Richard Blaker. (ITodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. Gd. net.)—This is a story of middle-class 
business life, and though occasionally it drags a little, it is on 
the whole extremely well told. The portrait of the central 
figure, George Tyson, late captain in the Merchant Marine, 
is very ably drawn, as is that of the unhappily genteel Minnie, 
his wife. The reader who is fond of skipping had better have 
nothing to do with the book, which, as it is much concerned 
with details, must be patiently read from cover to cover. 

Those Who Destroy. By M.D. Cole. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
—An unusual story of unhappy love. The heroine, Lydia, 
falls deeply and sincerely in love with a talented young man 
who is as egotistic as he is sensitive and brilliant. She realizes 
slowly and sorrowfully that Nicholas, though he is giad to see 
her, grateful for her inspiration and help, responsive to her 
affection, yet does not care for her deeply enough to want more 
than a liaison. It is not the material security of marriage which 
she seeks, but the spiritual security and warmth. Yet in spite 
of her misery, Nicholas is so dear to her that she cannot break 
down her infatuation, or turn elsewhere for the comfort she 
needs. The book is sensitively written and shows a consider- 
able understanding of human nature and of human types. Ft 
presents very ably one of those situations-—formerly settled 
by convention —which the modern self-supporting and _ self- 
responsible woman sometimes fecls forced to face : and it does 
80 without undue sensationalism. 

Face Cards. By Carolyn Wells. (Putnams. 7s. 6d.) 
—A mystery in which crime and a family curse are interwoven. 
While the reader is prevented from divining the solution too 
easily, a proper number of clues are conscientiously given and 
the events nicely dovetailed together. ‘The characters of the 
wealthy murdered mian, his young wife and his daughter, as 
well as those of the servants and detectives are more than 
usually convincing and the story altogether ad»pted for 
effortless fireside reading. 


SCREATIONS O ONDON 
RECREATI F LONDO?} 
LECTURES 

Oct. 13th, 5.30.—THe Brunetirscan Revivar, by Dr. Perey 
Dearmer, at Kings College, Strand. First of a course of ten en 
* Florentine Art m the Fifteenth Century,” illustrated by lantern 
slides. Tickets, ls. each or 7s. 6d. for course, obtainable outside 
tho Great Hall before each lecture. 

Oct. 14th, 5.0.—INpImAN Drama, by Dr. L. D. Barnett, at the 
School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, F.C. 

Oct. 15th.—Gorxy AnD Buntn, by Princo D. 8. Mirsky,at Insti- 
tute of Historical Research, Malet Strect, W.C. 

Daily, noon and 3 p.m.—Official Free Public Lecture Tours at 
the British Museum. For particulars apply to “ Official Guide 
Lecturer, British Museum.” 


. <s 
FILMS 

Stoll Cinema, Kingsway (Oct. 12th—14th, continuous programme), 
Tus Last Laven. Emil Jannings as an ageing hotel commis- 
sionaire in one of the best films made recently. 

Polytechnic, Regent Street (daily at 2.30 and 8.30), Morosco. 
A Russian folk-tale, acted with much power and sincerity by a 
Moscow Art Theatre company ; something quite out of the ordinary, 

Philharmonic Hall (daily 2.30 and 8.30), Tne Lure or THe East. 
The official film record of Major Forbes Leith’s 8,000 mile journey 
through Southern Europe, Turkey, Palestine. and Mesopotamia 
to India. 
icester Square (daily 2.30 and 8.30), MADAME Sans 
mina French tin version of the tale of the 

ror. Pair, 
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A NEW COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS TWO PRIZES OF £10 EAcy 

THE FIRST FOR AN INSCRIPTION FOR A SUNDi4; 

IN PROSE OR VERSE, THE SECOND FOR AN EPIGRAy, 
ON WOMAN IN FOUR LINES OF VERSB, 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1, All entries must be received on or before Friday, Noy, 27th 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, let 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 620 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every oom, 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript, 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for ths 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors 
5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. . 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


THE NEW BANK RATE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Tur factors operating upon the Stock Markets of late 
have with one important exception—-which I deal with in 
a scparate article been of a favourable character, 
The two outstanding features, of course, have been the 
reduction in the Bank Rate and the defeat of the Com- 
munists at the Liverpool Conference. It is possible 
that too much has already been made of the second of 
these influences, but the lower Bank Rate is, I think, 
likely to be far-reaching in its effects, and it may be wellto 
consider its full significance. 
Tue GoLtp Stannard —ANdD APTER. 

The present reduction to 4 per cent. brings the official 
rate of discount back to the level of last March, when 
the rate was raised from 4 to 5 per cent. Ostensibly, 
the cause of that rise was the fact that an upward movement 
had occurred in the official rate of discount in the United 
States, and a good deal was said about our “ subservience ” 
to American financial policy. In the light of subsequent 
events, however, it is pretty clear that the Bank Directors 
were influenced by the likelihood of an early return to the 
responsibilities of the Gold Standard and a free gold 
market, anticipations which were justified by the announce- 
ment at the end of April by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that we had actually returned to gold. At that 
time, it will be remembered that critics of the Gold 
Standard stoutly maintained that the action was prema- 
ture, and that as a consequence we should quickly lose 
Jarge amounts of gold and that a 6 per cent. Bank Rate 
was in sight. It is true that for a short period moderate 
amounts of gold were exported, but the exchanges soon 
moved in our favour, and by the end of July we had 


obtained nearly £9,000,000 in gold, and in the first week of 


August the Bank Rate was not raised but reduced to 4} pet 
cent. In the intervening period we have lost about 
£3,500,000 in gold, still retaining, however, a considerable 
net gain since the date of our return to the Gold Standard, 
while the ease in money has been so pronounced that the 
4! per cent. rate had become entirely ineffective. In 
these circumstances, there was but one logical course for 
the Bank, either to raise its rate of discount with the object 
of checking gold exports, or, by reducing the rate to 4 
per cent., to come more closely into touch with the 
xcetualities of the Money Market. 

Position, 


SrTronc Gop 


Needless to say that, if it had been necessary to protect 
our gold supplies or even if the Bank had not been pre: 
pared to run the risk of losing a considerable amount 
of gold, it is the former course which would have beed 
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M PERFECT ACCENT AND CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION ASSURED. 
| 
| | 
| 
‘s ° Bd | 
b H. G. Wells says: ‘‘Admirable | | 
ut r Welle a , no D he enetiings : 
be Mr. I. G. Wells, the famous Author and Thinker, writes | = — 
“The Lesson Records are admirable. You have made it possible NEW REPORTS ON OLD PROBLEMS. | 
a. for an attentive student with a very moderate expenditure of | So - 
’ ’ | 
energy and without a teacher of any sort to understand spoken | GRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 
7 French and speak it intelligtbly. Nothing of the sort has ever No. 1, Co-operative Marketing. 1s. 6d. | 
7 been possible before.” —H. G. WELLS, 1s. 84d.), \ really wonderful | 
ot : . Poe eighteenpennyworth / i ‘ 
It is doubtful whether it ever occurred to Thomas Alva No. 2, Stabilisation of Agricultural Prices. | 
‘ : . —- i 5 eee Pomedi nas aa ad | 
r ‘dison, when he first perfected his idea of storing up the Is. Od. (1s. 73d emedics proposed and 
‘ Edi on, beak ] i aie Miss I supported with moderation, close reasoning, | 
human voice on wax cylinders, that his invention would and a wealth of actual experience Rican) 
1 be used for ablinge ‘ople sf liffer Leader. No. 3, Meonomic Resources of Canada | 
» day ri sec tor enabhn cople Ot diferent ~ ; 
= etn . ‘ S43 | | in relation to British Food Si pplies, by Sir H. 
nationaliti s to converse with each other. Rew. Is. od. (1s. Sd N a large Scale 
| ‘ . ‘ : - Co-operative Marketing in the United States. | 
| MR. H. G. WELLS, another intellectual giant, for on ges ix a. Ge irenalicn Sima 
saw, however, the application of the gramophone to the of Agricultural Requisites. 1s. 6d. (1 d.). | 
’ lanouages. : is book “ The Salvaging of —— . — | 
study of languages, and in his book “* The Salvaging ot ee rae : 
eae Wh aie kil ake - OVIET RUSSIA. ‘The Criminal Code 
Civilisation ”” Ih predicted that of the Russian Socialist Federativ« 
. ?' epublic. od. (10d rhe Truth about | 
“Ths ranobhhone seould he used 7 Ilys tn cubbly Repu I th anc } 
sae gros ee a be WAR, HOR ie 10 supp) Russia. VMorming P \ Description | 
e music for drill and so forth, bit also jor language of the various Political Units with the Con- | 
n ie Soo " stitution of the Union of Socialist Soviet | 
seacnins Republics. 1s. (1s. 14d 
e [his prediction has now been fulfilled. Mr. J. Roston, ———— — - 7 
+ ° ° ‘ . “ne : NCOME TAXES ' the sritish | 
. a gifted Linguist who has devoted his life to the question pee t FAXES in th British 
a 5 t : : “ 1 ominions. A Digest ot Laws im 
C of language te aching, has elaborated a system of teaching posing Income Taxes and Cognate Taxes 
f : : . | e Britis ominic olonies, &c. | 
F languages, by means of language records, which has in the British Dominions, Colonies, &« 
3 ‘ ‘ae : ; ; ‘ S- (58. 5$d.). Supplements 1-4, Is. each 
: completely revolutionized the present-day notions ot (1s. 2d Vice tare gitces “ill pennies | 
. wi yy of this work / ist. | 
learning a language by home-study. be without a copy of this work | 
This new method can be best described in the following URVEY OF OVERSEAS MARKETS. 
l words : Prepared by the Committee on Industry 
: ‘ . ; : and Trade. . umber of illuminating 
y Seated in a comfortable chair you listen to a cultured — - ae —- oeege Teed 
ee ; .- , Statistical tables accompany the volume, 
’ Parisian who speaks to you in French—slowly and the utility of which to all manufacturers, ex 
t deliberately at first—on some subject of daily occurrence. porters, and students of economics at the | 
Although you may not know a single word in French, you Serna eee Syne ee sees cmp Royal | 
’ : ye 1 - “4 “ Svo, pp. yO. OS. (OS. QOd.). d uminous | 
salad J , cia is ] ; j 
are able, with the help of an illustrated text book, to and jucid’ survey of a great problem. 
follow and understand every word he says as easily as 1 Vorning Po 
he talked to you in English. After listening to the same ———— ; : ‘ 
conversation several times vou find you can understand it | ETERINARY SERVICES during th ‘ 
i oe yee. P “Te , " War Being part of the official history | 
; eae Caen) without the book. ; of the War A monumental work of } 
: The more you listen the more familiar you become interest not only to all members of the | 
with the language, until, after a comparatively short time, ! R.A.V.C. past and present, but to all veterinary 
, . ‘ ‘ . : surgeons and lovers of animals Cloth, Roy 
| you discover that, without any effort whatever, you can | &vo, pp. viii R> 1s. (218. od 
express yourself in faultless and fluent French; whilst “The work of the Veterinary Services in th 
a few easy exercises also enable you to write the Great War makes an inspiring record, ... 
laneu correctly . | This History is worthy of it. 
lf you have ever attempted to learn a language by ——_—_—___—— -——__—~ | 
books or corre spt ndence and tried to master the strange ESTMINSTER ABBEY. rhe 
1 , x Second edition of the now famous 
sounds ot a strang anvuag , a stranger ( . > ee 
ou 1 strange language by even a stranger print I acaieahek actin, acs. isaac 
representation of those sounds, you will readily under- the Royal Commission on Ancient and 
stand why. thi method 1s being eagerly adopted by Historical Monuments is now ready. 21s 
: ? . ‘ > ‘ : r olo ( ound Yan of he 
private students and schools all over the world, and why 21s. gd.) The coloured ground plan ot t 
- 17 . , . . Abbey Buildings may be had separately. 1s 
even children find it so fascinating. (1s. o4d.). : 
' | . ° 7 " ‘A ost fascinating book, precise in | 
The Linguaphone Institute, of 24-27 High Holborn, A most lnecee DOC, | 3 
‘ ar urs 5 ; - . ; ; scholarly detail and copiously illustrated with 
| London, W.C., of which Mr. Roston is the founder and excellent photographs and plan Spectator. | 
: principal, has so far produced complete Language PES UO Ns me 
) . . . . . i } , ~v y jnas | 
Record Courses in French, German, Spanish, Italian, Mil Prices a l rackets inciude f 
. "9 : Es eae = F a nee =e. J J 
English and Esperanto. ~PWwe OTA’ J 
™ ~ ‘ r a ‘ 
rh, . ; ' HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
his new method of enabling students to speak a ne ee Mu bd Res 63 , 
foreign language with an absolutely pure native accent is | 
fully deseribed in an attractive 24-page illustrated LONDON: Adastra! House, Kingsway, 
book] t, a copy ot which will be sent post free upon W.C.2; Abingdon Street, S.W.1. MAN- | 
“re on . a ‘HESTER: York Street. EI 3H: 
application to. The Linguaphone Institute, Dept. R., CHESTER: York Street. EDINBURGH 
1) le wi Hi ] H II - | . | \W . 1 | 120 George Street. CARDIFF: 1 St. 
eres Tigh Holborn, London, W.C. 1. Andrews Crescent. BELFAST : 15 Donegall 
Free Demonstrations are given daily ai the Institute. Square, W. Or through any bookseller, 
[apvr.] ! ; a 
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First Co-operative Investment Trust, Lid. | 





J.J.0O 
ERIC G. UNDERWOOD, M.A. 


LONDON: Midland Bank 


COLOGNE: Deutsche Bank, 


DIRECTORS. 
Ald. en DAVIES, L.C.C., Chairman. 


BANKERS. 
Limited, 94 Old Broad Street, 
NEW YORK: Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


o-operative Trust Company, 
National City Bank of New York. 
TORONTO: Royal Bank of Canada. 


AUDITOR. 
Sir John MANN, K.B.E., Chartered Accountant. 


ARTHUR SHEPHARD. 
ERNEST A. DAVIES. 


E.C. 2. 








The Directors have pleasure in presenting their Report and 
audited Statement of Accounts for the siz months ended 31st 
July, 1925. 

Dividends and interest received and accrued during the half- 
year amounted to £2,511 13s. 1ld. gross, without deduction of 
tax, whilst revenue from other sources amounted to £440 18s. 7d 

P £ s.d. 
After meeting expenses, 

Ee ae 


Add amount brought forward from last accounts .. 


2,665 15 1 
110 7 O 
£2,776 21 
Less interim dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum (without deduc- 
tion for Income Tax) for the half-year 
ended 3lst July, 1925, paid on 18th 
Po RR ae en preece £1,977 10 5 
Directors’ Remuneration, as per Rules .. 197 15 0 





2175 5 & 


£600 16 8 
———— 
| Tn addition to the income as shown above, investments were 
| sold during the half-year which resulted in a net profit of 


Leaving to be carried forward {o next accounts .. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
For Half-Year ended 3lst July, 





A copy of the above report with audited accounts and full list of investments 
will be sent post free on application to First Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd. 
7 BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


1925. 


£3,603 1ls.. the whole of which is 


Reserve. 
The investments of the Trust number 136. 
Lhe number cf members on 3lst July, 1925, was 1,920. 


added to the Investment 





No investment held or loan made by the Trust exceeds 5 per 
cent. cit the Trust’s existing capital. 

The Directors have made a yaluation of the Trust’ sets, 
taking quoted securities at middle market prices as on 31st 
July, 1925, und unquoted securities on the basis of the best 
information available to them. This valuation works t in } 
excess ot the cost of the assets as shown by the books | 

Although the capital at 31st July, 1925, was £106,415 16s 
the Trust has not had the use of it for'a full half-year, us sub. 
scriptions were coming in throughout the whole period. Allow- 
ing for this, the Trust has had the equivalent of approximately | 
£58,000 for the half-year, on which, after meeting al! expenses, 
it has earned over 9 per cent, per unnum income, plus a sub- } 
stantial profit on investments sold. The reserves and amount 
carried forward now aggregate £5,816 Is. 

The sole remuneration of the Directors consists of the division 
between them of a sum equal to 10 per cent. of the amount 
distributed as dividend, 

A. EMIL DAVIES, 
Chairman, 


London, 22nd September, 1925. } 














YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid oe .- Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund oa oe oe oe -» Yen 80,500,000 
Tead Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 
Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong 
Kong, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, 


Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janciro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, Tokyo, 
Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange 
issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking 
Business. Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be 
obtained on application. 

K. YANO, London Manager. 


London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 

Capital (fully paid) - - - £2,500,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits 

(Oct., 1924) - «= «+ £2,347,393 
Deposits (Oct., 1924) - - £39,719,331 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 

London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Glasgow Office: Royal Exchange Sq. & Buchanan St. 

Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 


Correspondence Invited. 




















X.Y. effected in 1900 a policy with the “Old 
Equitable ” for £1,000, payable in 1924 or 
on his death if earlier, for which he paid 
£40 10s. each year. X.Y. was alive in 1924 
and received £1,429 19s., or £458 more than 
he had paid, although his life had been 


assured for 24 years and in spite of the war. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 








LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFEGT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. 


Coloured Illustration Free. 
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Moreover, if it had been a case of undue 
nsion, or even of excessive speculative activities, 
the rate would probably not have been reduced. With 
trade so stagnant, however, to have imposed a higher 
Bank Rate would have been most undesirable, while 
our holding of gold is fortunately so strong that even 
if the lower Bank Rate were to be followed by the with- 
drawals of some millions during the next few months, 
the event could be viewed with a certain amount of 
equanimity. Therefore, while not necessarily regarding 
the reduced Bank Rate as being the equivalent of an 
“all clear” signal, it is nevertheless an unmistakable 
indication that the monetary authorities are satisfied 
with the first few months of developments following 
our return to the Gold Standard, and that they see their 
way now to a continuance of free gold market respon- 
sibilities with a reduced rate of discount. 
Errect ON MARKETs. 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that on the Stock 
Exchange the reduction in Bank Rate should have been 
regarded as an event of the first importance, while its 
effect was probably all the more pronounced, coming 
as it did immediately upon the Communist defeat at the 
Liverpool Conference. Quite the outstanding feature 
was the sharp recovery in English Railways, which, 
as I pointed out a fortnight ago in these columns, had 
suffered disastrously during the past year as the result 
of industrial depression and Labour apprehensions. 
British Funds, however, were also immediately affected 
by the lower Bank Rate, especially as the circumstance 
stimulated a renewal of rumours as to the possibility 
of a conversion operation before the end of the year. 
For the moment, no doubt, such rumours must be regarded 
as premature and unreliable, and all that ean be said on 
the matter is that if it were possible to take advantage 
of the case in money attendant upon stagnation in 
commercial activities, it would undoubtedly be a most 
satistactory point for the State, and therefore for the 
taxpayer. 


adopt ed. 
trade expa 


EMBarco oN ForriGn Loans. 

There are two further considerations arising out of 
the favourable factors of the past week which are perhaps 
worth attention. In some quarters the idea seems to 
prevail that a reduction in Bank Rate might be followed 
almost immediately by a removal of the embargo upon 
the flotation of foreign loans here. Everyone will, of 
course, be agreed that it would be desirable for such 
an embargo to be removed at the earliest possible moment. 
Indeed, until it has been removed, it can scarcely be said 
that we have returned to those natural and free conditions 
which should accompany a Gold Standard country with 
a free gold market. Nevertheless, I suggest that at the 
moment the very fact of the Bank Rate having been 
reduced constitutes an argument for not immediatcly 
removing the further barrier of the foreign loan embargo. 
A little later on, if it were found that the 4 per cent. 
rate proved to be consistent with the holding of our 
gold supplies, or at all events that the lower rate had not 
been accompanied by too severe a drain upon our gold 
stores, we should be in a position to judge more fairly 
as to whether or not we can partially or completely 
remove the embargo on foreign loans. At the same time, 
it is impossible not to be impressed with the argument 
put forward in some quarters, namely, that if we are to 
have any conversion operation of our own debt in the 
near future it is only due to the taxpayers that we should 


not allow premature encroachment upon investment 
sources by a foreign borrower. 
Exir ComMMUNISM—ENTER - ? 


The other consideration arising out of recent events 
is the undesirability of making too much of the defeat 
of the Communists at the Liverpool Conference. We 
live in days when the tendency is to go to extremes. It 
is quite possible that those timid souls who have feared 
to acquire Home Railways or other British securities 
because of apprehensions of the “ Red Peril” have 
made the mistake of assuming that the Labour Party 
as a whole was completely under the influence of Bolshevik 
and Communist activities. Equally necessary, perhaps, 
is it now to remember that because the leaders of the 
Labour Party have disavowed all connexion with Com- 


munism and revolutionary movements, their policy 
is not necessarily one consistent with the financial pros- 
perity of the country. Not all the rhetoric of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald with regard to the Communists can alter the 
fact that the Labour Party to-day stands avowedly 
for Socialism and the nationalization of our industrial 
and financial activities and further that there is a strong 
force at present working through organized Labour, 
making it increasingly difficult for our private under- 
takings to compete with foreign enterprises because of 
the uneconomic conditions in many industries in the 
matter of hours of working and wage regulations. In 
the City, therefore, sincere satisfaction that the leader 
of the Labourr Party should have repudiated the 
Communistie movement is modified by a very clear per- 
ception of the fact that by such action the Socialistic 
Party is posing as “ moderate” when its avowed 
principles and programme are none the less directly 
inimical to growth in the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. 
THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

NEED For Economy 

In contrast to the favourable factors I have referred 
to must be placed the somewhat unsatisfactory character 
of the Nation’s financial accounts for the first half of 
the current fiscal year. As regards the Revenue, the 
total for the first six months shows a shrinkage of 
£4,575,000 as compared with an anticipated increase 
for the year of £1,624,000. On the other hand, expendi- 
ture, which Mr. Winston Churchill anticipated would 
show an increase for the year of just under £4,000,000, 
has already risen by over £19,000,000, of which, it is 
truc, £6,000,000 is represented by additions to the Sinking 
Fund Charges, though it must be remembered that only 
a small portion of the cost of the Coal Subsidy has come 
into the accounts for the past half-year. As a net 
result, the deficit in the National Accounts for the six 
months is about £36,000,000 as compared with only 
£12,000,000 for the corresponding half of last year. 

Tue Next Bupcer. 

In ordinary circumstances, I should not be disposed 
to emphasize unduly the results for the first six months 
of the nation’s fiscal year. A good deal can happen in the 
second portion of the year, both as regards an increase in 
Revenue if trade should improve, and even as regards 
Expenditure if a strong curb is applied. Unfortunately, 
however, all the signs at the moment suggest an increase 
rather than a reduction in expenditure, while it is to be 
feared that even if trade should improve, such improve- 
ment can scarcely come with sufficient rapidity materially 
to affect the Revenue for the next few months, espe- 
cially as the period of awaiting the Report of the Coal 
Commission is searcely favourable to great activity in 
trade. In fact, at the time of writing, there seems some 
reason to fear that just as the first Budget of Mr. Churchill 
provided the first expansion in expenditure since the war, 
so it may end with a deficit, a deficit which may yet draw 
upon the funds recently provided by the sale of 3} per 
cent. Conversion Loan. Ostensibly, that loan was to 
provide for the funding of a good deal of Floating Debt, 
but until the fiscal year is further advanced it would be 
difficult to say how much may be devoted to that object 
and how much may ultimately be required to deal with 
a shortage of revenue at the end of the year. There is, of 
course, the possibility of Mr. Churchill obtaining before 
the 31st March special amounts, either from France or 
from Germany in connection with sums due to us from 
those countries, but while such amounts may be acceptable 
in providing a budget equilibrium, it is impossible to 
forget that a year ago we were looking to any receipts 
of that character as offering hopes of much needed relicf 
to the long-suffering taxpayer. 

A Leap LAckING. 

Nor are more cheerful feelings cngcndered when we 
look ahead to the next Budget, for in the coming year 
there will be a further loss to the revenue of about 
€6,000,000 in connexion with remissions made in the last 
Budget while some special revenues from other quarters will 
then disappear. It is true that a Conunittee is sitting 
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to consider the question of economy in the spending 
departments, and it might be possible to look in that 
direction with considerable hopefulness if it were not for 
the fact that the City understands that in such investiga- 
tions the Civil Service departments for some extraordinary 
to be excluded. Churchill 


reason are So long as Mr. 
continues to show such lukewarmness in regard to 


a prompt curtailment of the national expenditure, he 
cannot hope to retain the full confidence of financial 
circles, although the City is by no means unmindful of the 
favourable as well as the unfavourable points in his finan- 
cial policy and is quite ready to recognize the courage 
displayed in a return to the Gold Standard. Nowhere, 
however, is it more clearly realized than in the City that 
for the successful maintenance of that standard there are 
certain essentials. One of the essentials is the strictest 
economy in all our undertakings, and unless the State 
prepared to give a strong lead in that direction, it is useless 
to expect our local Authorities, our leading industries, 
or the workers throughout the country, to realize the 
magnitude of the task which this country is up against in 
retrieving the misfortunes of the war. 


Is 
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I' is widely recognised that Spinal Curyatures are the cause 
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cause of a great variety of ailments. 

When Nervous Energy is compictely 
cut off from a limb, paralysis ensues. 
When it is partially cut off, weakness 
occurs. So also with the organs of the 
body, a diminished supply of Nerve 
Force results in weakne and liability 
to disease. 

It is at the SPINE that the flow of 
Nerveus Energy is most frequently 
obstructed, malplaced Spinal Done 
pressing upon the Nerves at the point 
where they branch from the Spinal 
Cord, (See Mlustratron.) 

The Chiropractic Spine Specialist, by 
a method of painless manipulation 
which might be described as “ Barker- 
ism” applied to the Spine, levers the 
malplaced Spinal Bone into corrcet 
position, each adjustment taking but a 
few minutes. The length of — th 
course of treatment depends largely Chiropractic Spinal Adjustive 
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COAL and the 


TAXPAYER’ 


Lost Markets 


Nationalisation would not cure this. 


HE following diagram shows the tonnage of coal 
(excluding bunkers) exported from Great Britain 
during the eight months ended August 31st in the years 
1913, 1920 and 1925, together with the average price, 
free on board. The figures are taken from the Trade 
and Navigation returns issued by the Board of Trade. 


48,320,608 tons 
F.0.B. price 13,9 per ton 






33,562,809 tons 
F.0.B. price 20 6 per ton 








1920 18,375,932 
(Govt. tons 
control) F.O.B. price 
78/2 per ton 





About 400,c00 mineworkers depend upon our 


VY 
coal export trade for their livelihood. 
Our export trade has fallen because our prices 
have been too high for our foreign customers, 


Prices depend upon cost of production per ton, 
which depends upon output. 

Socialist speeches will not compel  fereign 
customers to pay more for our coal. 

Nationalisation would not restore our lost exports 
of coal. 

And in 1920, under Government Control, those 
exports were not much more than one-third of what 
they were in 1913 and the price was more than five 
times as high. 


FACE THE FACTS 


Issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of Great Britain by Philip Gee, 
40, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, from whom further 
information about the Coal Mining Industry can be obtained. 
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Going forward 


Serving without prejudice to religious 
persuasions, the great human salvage 
operations of 





command widespread approval through- 
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ENERAL BOOTH, som of 


out the world. Wilkiam . Booth the Eounder 


1479 SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS : ENERAL BOOTH has long been impressed by 


are maintained in 80 countries and : the need for 
colonies. These include: : 
Rescue Homes. Children’s Homes. : A BI G AD VAN CE 
Shelters. Creches. : in the lands overseas, where the Army already is carry- 
Food Depots. Day Schools. : ing forward its campaigns of mercy. “In many of these 
Hostels. Maternity Homes. : districts the S.A. Institutions are practically the only 
Workshops. Hospitals. > means of succouring the sick and needy. In the Indies, 
: > for instance, the Army has established colonies for the 
Labour Yards. Nursing Homes. - unfortunate victims of Leprosy, and has achieved 
Farms. ** Eventide Homes ”’ > remarkable success in the reformation of Hereditary 
for the Aged. : Criminal Tribes. 


The approaching 


7Oth BIRTHDAY of 
GENERAL BOOTH 


Provides an opportunity for a fulfilment of this now overdue development. 


HIS OFFICERS are planning a wide extension of : SUCH AN ADVANCE is not possible of att 

service, in thanksgiving for a life devoted unreservedly : within the Army's ordinary resources. We th ¢ 

to the service of God and his people. Memorials, which : turn for assistance to all who value the work of the 

shall be centres of Salvation Army endeavour, are tobe : Salvation Army and honour the devotion of its | pa 

established at strategic points. “These proposed new : The programme involves 

foundations include, among many others : : A WORLD WIDE APPE A . 
-_ 

Rescue Home, Calcutta. Hospital, S. China. : i 


Central Industrial Institution Dispensary, S. Africa. of which it is hoped to raise at least 


for Indian Children. Hospital, Telegu Country. £70 OOO in this country 
. 9 ‘ ” 


Training Home, etc., Lagos. Training Institute, Japan. . 


The SALVATION ARMY has: 
WORKERS trained by experience; many have given a lifetime in the service of their fellows 
METHODS testcd by experience. 
RESULTS proved by experience. 
Will YOU help to provide the 
MEANS for this great advance in the name of HUMANITY? 
S 


GIFTS, large or small, are eamestly solicited, and should be addressed: The Subscribers’ Secretary, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., who will also be pleased to furnish further particulars. 
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The Work of the 


NATIONAL _ INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIN | 


,; 7 ) 


under the F 


iitaeleutes ‘224 Great | Portiand St. peers W. 1. 
A MAGNIFICENT RECORD. 


Below are given a few figures which illustrate, perhaps 
better than anything else, the magnitude and extent 
of the work of the National Institute for the Blind. 


Number of Braille books, periodicals, - 
music, ete., published ‘ 2,221,072 since 1915 
ro of Moon books, periodic ah, 


, published 229,158 . 1915 


Anam paid in Salaries and Ww ages to 


blind Employees ... £233,693 , 1921 
Amount of Financial Acsignments and 

Allocations to Local Institutions for 

the Blind ... ona eins .. £269,141, 1915 
Amount distributed by the Greater 

London Fund to Metropolitan 

Institutions for the Blind . £46,100 , 1921 
Number of After-Care cases due alt wi ith 9012 _ 1916 
Amount paid in Relief to Blind Poor,etc. £129,969 ,, 1915 
Number of Visit paid by Home 

Teachers to the Blind im. their 

own homes ve aand 370,142 ,, 1919 
Amount Paid in Training Fees £25,471 , 1918 
Amount expended on Care and Training 

of Blind Babies (not including 

( apital | il Expenditure) £23,356 ., 1917 





re blind baby, | relieve the blind poor, 


HIV CANNOT CARE ih hif ok Mite ee 
iii books “oo” BUT MONEY CAN! 


m hes : rning thei + fivins 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


‘ vou ple en 1 donati 
InstiveT: ror Tuc Biinp, 224 Gre 





Hon. Trea sur 
ut Portlan 


on to the 


“War 
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section you can start now to build a 
any future requirements. Each 


Exhibitions, 





Free and Post Paid. 





(Dept. 
LIBRARY 
SPECIALISTS, 
London Agents: 
Bocksellers, 
Cavendish Square, | 


10), 


























An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. 


section 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints, 
As shown at Wembley, Ides! Homes and other 





OXFORI. 
Sectional Bookease 


Send today for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 


Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
OXFORD. 


Du.au 
34-36 Maraqaret 


From one 
bookcase to suit 
is joined 





Ltd., 


Street, 


& Co., 


ee 
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DEAF. Listen | 


olation you f No } 
you of that “out of every- 


to mn | 
pacer eta w so well. 


ne fechng 
that romise | 
hicl "NEW * “ARDENTE “ACOUSTIQUE _ 
Wavy to Hu offers yor 
lhi ON ALI WEAR ALL Aid can and 
i ately enable you to heat distinetly 
il intercourse t . Music, Business, 
rch Service, and, forgetting the 
the past, to onc aun, or perhaps 
time, play untrammelled your 
ghtful part in the business or social interesis 
ho- be ye hy Whispers é distinet. 
ny stinet type for every 
t vit or acute, du to Heredity, 
ero (throat), Fever (quinine Measles, 
\ ‘ ted Drums or no Drums 
noises) Middle kar 
pecially fitted. It 
1 women in day 


( trrh) and Senile ca 


nce apreuous for mes 


ethoscope 


“ ARDENTE ACOUSTIQUE © 


1 for Saeed Doctors, 


nee 

“ARDENTE ACOUSTIQUE " Church 
natal bling many - af Church- 
hear the ervice once again as 

ne saianel heasing 
| I dual D mistrations and Tests 
he ol atu Call if possible, or write 
1 fittings and home tests, 
ard } ! : Medical Opinions,” addressing 
Wr. R HM. Dent, Private GPO. Box 724, 


London, W.1. 


95 Wigmore Street, 


M®RH DENTS 


IRDENT 


y ACOUSTIQUE 
Prone R DENT \KOOSTEEK 
95 WIGMORE ST. LONDON, W J 








') P ole yt } or at * 
© Duke St., Cardiff. 51 King St., Manchester. 
206 Sauchiechall St., Glasgow. 
59 Nerthumberland St., Newcastle. 








FRENCH WHITE 


FOR DINNER USE. 


The increasing popularity of these 
encourages us to call attention to the 
quality of the following: — 


Per doz. Ter doz. 

Bott!-s. $ Bottles. 
Vin de Graves eee eee 30/- 17/- 
Do. Superieure see ees 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes . 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure £2/- 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Stetion in 


JAMES SMITH & CO 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, 





37 


MANCIIESTER HOUSE, | 26, 6, MARKE 


EST {BLISHED 1863. 


NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


WINES 


delightful Wines 


exceptionally fine 


the United Kingdon, 


MPANY, 


Limited, 


r STREET. 














SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


(Estabitshed 1837 


Funds £18,250,000 


POLICY under the 
System of _ this 
peculiarly adapted for co 


increase in Death Duties. 


An Explanatory Leaflet will be sent on application. 
Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. 


LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 


Institution is 


Distinctive 


the 


vering 


Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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E 
_ EXAMINATION and X-RAY 
: F STOCKINGED F 
E = 
2 Free of charge Li = 
E The Medical Profession agree that foot trouble will 
= disappear if the cause is removed. MR. CHARLES 
= H. BABE R—the pioneer of correct shoe fitting— 
and his staff of expert fitters are at your service, and 
= will be pleased to demonstrate how simple it is to = 
= remove the cause of foot trouble—not merely for a E 
=e i £ ly. = | 
E time, but permanently = Will you help 
3 If you would like to walk, play golf, tennis or other = other little boys like me? 
2 games without your feet bothering you, call and see = | 
= for yourself how your own particular trouble can be Barnardo’s never refuse a destitute child, and 
EB avoided. No obligation whatever. Over five that is the reason why in the 59 years of their ” 
: hundred people call every week with some sort of = existence they have admitted 99,801 orphan and 
foot ailment. = | destitute little ones. But such a work is con- 


stantly in need of fanaa if its Charter “ No destitute 
child ever refused admission” is to be maintained, 


TU 


Will you send a gift of 
10/- 
to feed one child for ten days? 


MATT 


[feo noe” OPPOSITE THE 
POLY TECHNIC 


Regent St., W. 1 


WHT 





ii 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Food Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to the 
= Honorary Treasurer, ‘Howard Williams, Esq. 

Mayfair 5212-3 Cherles H. Baber Lid. = (Dept. S.R.), 18-26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 














‘Prepaid Classified Adbertisements, 











RAT ES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ‘ oe Four Shillings 
The qwise man Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) . -» Two Shillings. 
deems it worth | Headings man — a rooms oe be oy iivalent to 
while to pay | oe, ‘changed’ as. 10" words, (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sea 
a little more ee, ft F Sor ane ; 





to space at the rate of £1 2s. Ud. per i 


for the added | Files are available at * The Spectator” Office for t spectic a by advertisers 


who order lesa than 70 words, 


enjoyment of | Series Discounts as follows :— 


6 insertions 2°); 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 73$°%; 52 insertions 10°. 





: To ensure inserlion, remittance covering cost of the ad: n ’ 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 
: Instructions should be addressed to— 
” , SSIFIE ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT 


PREPAID CLASSIFIED I 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week 


CUT PLUG 





1-0z. Packet 1/34 a Sains wee - 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 | 
}-lb. Tin , 5/2 | For Sale - Go et. 
| Yo we Lut oN LEASH, Ar A NOMINAL N YAN APPROVED VANT, 
| kK AST COWES, ISL E OF WIGHT. 
4 
The Important and self-contained Block of Bu 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 








A Capital loderate sized RESIDENCE, also range of living q f . 
dinit 4, iF : 1 rooms, GYMNASIA, RACQULLT COURTS . 
PLAYING ! 3 tending in all toa t 
ACRES 

Occupying a high and healthy ion and ) inned i 
in every way EMINENTLY 5 ABLE FOR A SCH I RW siM 

TUTION, although the natu f ipa t { 

Further Particulars and Ox to-view, may 0 i 

Messrs. CLUTTON, 5 Great C S i 3..W 

Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD 

H. & R. L. Cobb, 4-5 Cha 5 56. Jaiies’s Syua & 2 
Cathedral ¢ , K 

Telephone: Gerrard 5224), iL 








XUM 








STON - SUPER - MARE for Health 





THE 


ings (sea and land views), self-contained, 
convenience, Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £150 yearly. 
free. —Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street. Weston-super- Mare. 








tc. VILLAGE, 


to June. Modern conveniences, Moderate terms.-—M. B.. 


W “ES and Happiness.— 
/ SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions and surround- 
well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
No premiums, 


-Attractive House to Let furnished, Jan. 
Trevail, Grampound. 
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cyeta ss BOROUGH OF PR 
APPOINTMENT OF ART 








Ss 7 

‘ TON, 
DIRECTOR AND CURATOR 

Fixtures “ ‘ 

The Corporation of Preston invite applications for the 

and Curator of the Harris Art Gallery 

oil and water-colour, statuary and works of 

Natural History exhibits. 


position of 
and Museum which contair 
applied and dex 


Art Diree 
1S painting 
‘orative art, ana” i 





Service 
Sea-front 


IGHTON, SUSSEX: 


R 
\ 
B and attendance for winter months, 


Flat with every 
* Iona,” 


convenience 
Marine Square. 


Inclusive commencing salary £500 per annum. 
Candidates must have had experience in the management 
Gallery and Museum, and be able to demonstrate and lecture 


and cont 





“Sonoma,” Park 
aa cight bedrooms. 
AN AGE RES Ss. 





J OGNOR, SUSSEX, 
H. 


room, Dining, Siiting 
conv nience, with atte idance.- 


Road. 


and C, 





Appointments, &e.. Vacant and 


Wanted. 


baths, 


rol of an ir 
The suecessful candidate will be required to pass a medical examinati ” and 
contribute to the Council's Superannuation Scheme. and t 
Applications, endorsed * Art Director and Curator " on forms 
the undersigned, and accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials to pe ¢ 
to the Town Clerk, Preston, not later than 12 noon on the October, 1925 at 
ALFRED HOWARTH. 
Town Cer rk, 


Jrawing- 


every to be obtained from 


ist 


Town Hall, Preston. 


Zsth September, 1925. 
if 
































- r . 4 m1 r s Ey ‘ 4 o a 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. \ ANTED by 2 Ladies, Companic m-Help, all duutic 3; daily help 
The HEAD-MASTE RSHIP of this School wiil be vacant in April, 1926, owing to |. ¥. be moorpal are comfortable home : salary £30—s49, 
the Resignation of Mr. H. V. Plum, M. Ly the terms of the sche me the Head- acconting @ agrecment on cocotbo cant et wamicoes Be cam — id 
master must be a member eS the Cease ‘of England, but it is not required that he \ a e 
should be in Holy Orders. Applications for the post, ccmnmenied by copies of ‘| Y P ING. KE xpe rienced Typist be tie to unde rtake all “kinds 
recent testimonials, should be received before November 2nd, 1925, by the under- of Typing, Co ynEne rceial, Les val, J iterary, with ae ur ey and dispatch —7; ring 
signed, from whom further information may be obtained. The Salary is £1,200 | apply Box 1515, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 
a year, with residence, rent free, but without Boarding House. Sita - es “ on wane 
W. W. MATHEWS, YAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—A_ book j 
Solicitor, Tavistock, J which over 100 professions for girls are described, with all information as tg 
Clerk to the Trustees, training. Price, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 9d.—WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT rE 
~~ “ERwar ves Afeene LTD., 54 Russell Square, London, W.C. L. 


Or 


Olea BOROUGH 
COMMITTER, 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


APPOINTMENT OF TEMPORARY WOMAN 


Applications are invited for the above-named 
) per anim, 

Candidates must possess 
Information as to the appointment 


whom : 


£) 
an Honours Degree of 


may be 


Chict 
John Street, 
1925 


ition Offices, 15 Sunderland, 


September 30th, 


iu 


SUNDERLAND 


ippointment, 





PRINCIPAL. 


a recognized 
obtained from the 
pplications should be forwarded not later than Monday, 

HERBERT REED, 
Education 


EDU 


THACHERS. 


British University. 


October 


| 
rovisional Salary 
| 


ATION LISHING ©O., 





_ Mectures 
SEN: 


LECTURES, 


~ Scholars hips, “Se 


sateneae ee 
GE, LONDOX, 


COLLE 
PHILOSOPHY op 





SPECIAL MICHAELMAS ' ERM, 1925. THE 


PLATO. Professor K. J. Spalding, M.A. Mondays at 2.30 p.m., beginning oq 

oe lzth. Further particulars may be obtained from the sk¢ RETARY 

undersigned, to ; 43 nd 47 Harley Street, W. 1. z 
26th, 1925. at ea a el aie ————_. 


en | 
= T H E LAW SOCIETY, 
} ‘The Council offers 


for 





EDUCATION 


Gorn ALL 


to tea 


ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (Dual). 
Wanted, an assistant master, honours graduate tn Enatish, 
Higher School Certificate Standard, with Junior French 


on help with school games preferred. 
cording to the Burnham Award for Se¢ 
application may be obtained from the 


One who « 
Salary ac 
terms of 


ondary 


Schools. 


Head Master, 


and Mathie: 


County 


naties 


award in July next 


COMMITTEE. | 


| THREE STUDENTSHIPS 


hh English up to | Of the annual value of £40 each, tenable by persons intending to 
or Art. | Hecome solicitors, on conditions prescribed in t] Regulations. 
| 
| , ‘ " : . 
School. | Copies of the Regulations may be obtained by written or personal 







































St. Austell (on receipt of stamped and addressed foolxeap envelope), and should be | applic ition at 
returned to him not later than October 20th, 1925, | L 
nes io dom < t ! . . r ‘ ate hh oe . . 
ee a te THE LAW SOCIETY'S OFFICE, 
__etober Sth, 19260 ‘ | BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, 
git Y Ob BRAD £&F OR Dz Wie 
APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN, | 
! : = 
Applications are invited for the pot of Chief Librarian at a salary of £500 per | FM LE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES, 
reneehan Phe appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Local Government | President: Tak Rt. THR Mart or BaLrour, K.4i., OM Ks 
ind other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1022, and the successful candidate will be SESSION 1025-26, 
required to pass a tiedical examination Applicants nust be experienc pt em ipal TI syHabus of Lectures for the Session is now available 1 be obt i 
Library wor Phe person appointed will be required to devote his whe ime to | on application to the Director, SS Kingsway, London, WoC. 2 
the duties of the office Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqi ality. The following Courses cf Lectures begin in the forthcoming VM - 
Applications, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonial ed “MODERN TENDENCIES IN POLITICAL THEORY,” by 4 HAROLD J 
“City Lit must be sent to me not ister than October 17th, , | LASKE, M.A 
N. L. FLEMING, Town Clerk PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY,” by the Hon. BERTRAND RE L, F.RS, 
Yown Thall, Br ud fe wd. Sepiowsber 80th, 1925 | “PSYCHOLOGY by Prof. T. H. PEAR, B.Se., M 
— a “ 7 ‘e0e” gees et eer oe oe ) ‘ i to enter fe Th ourse of Lectures s id 
qin. O | Ee ee ee Bic cecottncae toseema cheater dnenndhadermnnn shins ae 
-. ess . - a cies ‘ 7 is Economic Consequences of the Bar iw Systel - 
Da) \ 1 Peers i i > x \ sh] 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRE fOR OF ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM Rdidvens 4 Maj (. H. Douglas. .1.Mech.E.. Ca i ¥ ‘ 
"Yhe Corporation invite applications for the position of Director of the Art Gallery | - Part 1., Monday, October 12th; Part I1., Octol -—T , 
t the Cartwright Memorial Hall, and of the ! Raar Gn Mienenenat te ut Nntignitic | © from WELLOX, 0 Hig h H ibora, W.C. 1, 0 10 
Applicants must be experienced in the organization ef Exhibitions cf works of | ie * ee ee ‘a. ae 
t.} bhe t ivise as tot purchase of works of art and objects for tie Museum [! N I \ :E RSiITY O tk LONDON. 
ef Antiqviti nd posse ood business abilitv. Salary £660 per annum. Th ; - 
ippon t will be subject to tl provisions cf the Local Governn t and other A Cours f Three I ; ti 1 POUR MELUN ¢ VAI \ 
on 1 notation Act, 1922, and the suceessful candidate will be required to; PRIAND,” will be given (in French) by MONSEBUR PAUL HA Ric t 
prt medical exarnination \pplicatio iting ave, qualifications and experience, | jn the Coll de Frat Paris) at BEDFORD COLLEGE CR nt’s | ! wie 
, nipanied by copies of three recent testimonials, and endorsed “ Art Director,’ York Gate) on MONDAY, TURSDAY and WEDNESDAY, OC TOE! t th 
' # to me not inter than October 17th, 1925. Canvassing, either directly | and vist, 1925, at 5.15 pam. At the first Lecture the Chai l HIS 
‘ Vil divqital EXCELLENCY, CHE FRENCH AMBASSADOR (Monsieur A. F! ADMIS- 
N. L. VLEMING, Town Clerk 1 SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, A Syllabus may be obtiined on io 
bows Tall. Dead i pleut S0th 192. he to the undersigned. ; : 
tEYLON: There is a vacancy for a » PROFESSOR OF | ania oe ct nag no 
C PHYSICS in tl UNIVERSETTY COLLEGE, COLOMBO, CEYLON, | ———— —_— = 
\ lute should hold a f Inss Honours Dexree ia Physics of a British University | A NSTEY PHYSICAL iy R AINI NG COLLEGE, Erdington, 
‘ | talificati He should also have had experience, preferably at a Pirmingham (Ling’s Swedish Sys t m), offers ¢ pl H “9 ng 
i ! ‘ her of physics of a high standard. Salary £960 to | (Women) in heme h Educational Gymuastics, Medical Gymna - i Massage, 
' sapien 3 nd ns eo eae A site of ga os wern= | Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket Tennis, Neth =a nm Ar ye 
; liane pease in the teat inetance. It confirmed tte ollicer will thes beng, | Bxwiene Physlology, &e. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus a 
t t and } ible establishment and will contribute 4 per cent. of | TTT... ~6anana ame PG CIN DINAN TR EEE. = 
: Wide i Orphar Peisi Fund. Free pus 1 Vided to | PROEBEL r DUC ATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
‘ mf t of! I his wife and two ciildren TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROBHAMPTOS LAN W. 15 
eu fort eres forins of application should be addi lin writing to | PEMONSTRATION SCHCOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
1 VAT LCRETARY (Appointments), Colonial Oflice, 58 Old Q noStr Chairman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. C. ¢ Montetior = ae Treasurer t 
s.M Conpl i a} t s should reach the Private Secretary on or before | Mr, W. H. Ogston.—For infortuation concerning Scholars] i | Granté 
P | from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss £. BE. LAW 
| PAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN GRADUATES. | = a ™ i: 
. } ral id Se 
i ; BEES a eS, Bons Schools and oe 
i . Open to all Britikh Women Graduat } —---- ——_—— — 
t How ‘ 12 « red by the American Association of | ** OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFI ER? ” (Re V 
1 \ vear’s I rch in » fereign country to } lected by the | containing In a e ise form the regulatious relating 
' ort Taternation al Federation of Uni rsity Women. | (age limits, 13 vears 4 months to 13 years 8 months into the Royal } 
i Dn te ltowshi wav be obtained from the SECR i Wrst , Dritish | Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a fullillus 
" ti ity W 1, #2 Victoria Street, B.W.1.) Applications must of life at the College GLEVI Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Roy 
a ce —— a ____ | 21 Old Bond Street, London, Wil 
— incil of Vorley Collece _for Working Men a ned” Wo nen Or igg S ST ape cea Sagar gaan msg eEE ae 
Ment i. genet per scant from January ist. 1926, | A’ BINGDON | SC CHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Tducation 
$ f man, and £460- 202-580 for a woman (1.0.4 le, | Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
ly Morl oll Gt Westminster idve Rood, Loudon, | buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, & 
i i » Lrg t addressed lop i oO | Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Hoating, O.T.C. Feea £ Entrane 
u s ” | Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M-A., Head-Master, 
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D SCHOOL WIMBORN | 
( ANFOR , | Scholastic _ Agencies. 
will be held during the first week in July, 1926, for the awarding | ; . - a 
A Ap BaD value £100, and Six Scholarships value £60 downwards, open | S CHOOLS FOR B O OY s AND GIRL 8 
@ One —~ r14 on June Ist, 1926. 3oys under 15 on the same date may compete | h TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS . 
to boys tne Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected. | CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
rane? vculars apply to the HEADMASTER. | SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, : ‘ 
For Pm ; : « : : ” Messrs. J, & J. PATON, having an up-te o-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
ARROW HEDGES SCHOOL, CARSHALTON.— Beautiful | Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
B and Healthy situation on Surrey Hills. Sons of Professional Men. | P _ age of the pupil seh o — a r ctuses and’ rrustworthy Information, 
- strate: snect y Sec ane age ep di ct re Tree ar ouch idea of fees shoulc e give 
ferounted 150 — ae ted pengeres. Apply Secretary. J. & J. PATON, Edu ror Agenis, 143 ¢ ‘ann " Street, L wo sg I: Cs. 
— YC ; _ enenn a 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges, vs oorts ruTORS. 
- — Reliable information and advice concerning t most table establishment 
IN —NGHOLT SC H O OL FOR GIR L 8, | will be given (free oi charze) to A stat th ir xa me! ts kind ye “s 
_ HINDHEAD, SURREY. age of pupil, locality see rred, > of fees, Ke.) to - : , 
Bracing climate. Good education. Mes THU o aN & K N 1GH , LEY, LTD., 
Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). gents 
getters rs SR a aes or 61 CONDU IT ‘Th EET. J INDON, W. 1. 
ODARD GIRLY’ SCHOOLS.— STERN DIVISION. ee — Tek phone; Gerrard "8272 (2 5), 
s Provost: Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset, | Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete m0 Schools: in tence, 
ae ‘3, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. Head-Mistress: | price 2s. Gd., post fri 
ae M. JARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, girls over 14, £180, DVICE A BOUT os aD 
ie BM HAS —— - : my) é ( ‘HOOLS, A'T 
QURNEMOUTH: KNOLE HALL—Homo Boarding School | / HOME or on the CONTINENT. and Tl dA ESTABLISHM I os Sj 
for Girls. Modern Education. Near pines andsea. Splendid health record, DOMESTIC ECONOMY S<¢ HOO] & 
“principal, Miss FAIRBROTHER. is given free of charge | ‘ 
pi ee - eo ee ——— ; MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone; Regent 5878, 
T FOUNDED 1850. uw Pave . Fducational Agents. Established 1873 
cane essts, Gabbitas, Thring & Co., are pers mnally acqu ainted with nearly all Scho! 
pale f Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. Principals in the country. They will slao be # lad to supply ik halanmadians oat 
Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. establishments giving a course of training in Dor ¢ Econom y, Secretarial Wer 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS j Agriculture and Horticulture. : 
(Resident only.) NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE ro PARENTS. 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, o_o = 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), oe 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. Authors, € npeturiting, &e, 





~NSDOWN TQaT UAT Y rh wal ’ 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER., 

Thorough education on modern lines. 





Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. 
a nepar d for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Peutiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net ball, Tennis. Bathing. 
O0ODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. Provost: The Rev. Prebendary TALBOT. 
s(HOOL OF 8. MARY AND 8. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- 
mistress; Miss RICE, M.A., Oxon, Fees, £135, For particulars apply to the Head- 
pistress. 





IGHFIELD, 








“ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 
Schools, Ltd. 


SEASCALE 





H OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principali—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
oe aed acne — . “ ns 
T, HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
in the Lake District. Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Bpeclal terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge !f deaired. 
SRT WOR T SB. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Intrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 
Bournemouth Collegiate 
GIRLY SCHOOL, 
Climate braci ing ‘and sunny. 
4 sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 


(j4 LDER 


































§to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. 
lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester. Liverpool. 
i trate d prosp “tus ipply HEAD-MISTRESS. 
MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA C AME RON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Br ng air fr Downs and gea. 
{Vribate ¢ nition, Site 
jou N DU X BURY'S E LOC UTION CHOOL. 
WY HARRY DUNBURY—Ex] ion, etc. HAROLD HOR rON— Voice, ete 
A SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Squar London, W.C. 1. Tel.: Museum 2 
My MUTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
4 I’ Le in Elocution; Vocabulary; Sequence ; 
¥ PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
] R sol Strand, W.C.2. Tel.: 6697 Gerrard 
o P 
Foreigit. 
font \INEBLEAU, FRANCE.—Mr. C. Copland Perry, M.A., 
A PhD. I I Prenarat for FOREIGN OFFICE, CONSULAR, and 
“Y . 1 (RESPONSIONS.A EXAMINATIONS. Re idence in French family. 
Pe turer, Golf, Tennis, Ridir Write Box 1306, Spectator, York St., W.C. 
QWITZERLA », LAL SANN -LUTRY, CHATEAU BiEN- 
: VENUR.—I "Nisin NGs aoe F R GIRLS. Special etudy of French. 
ae I : 
porte 4) teratur Domestic Science classes, Sports. Highest 
— 3 Principal M ss RUFER Escort from London. 
I RENCH, 
_ to mert the d 1 of parents seeking a comfortable HOME in which their sons 
t . pe ir public school education, receive the best TUITION in 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, Mr. W , an ex-publie school man, born in France, 
titution 50 miles f ) Paris on the best public schooland University 
I 1 Chatea Boulains, situated in the beautiful region of 
t I 1, wit! Wa f t icent shooting land, has been 
H heal candidato t e the best 
4 in | 1 from 1 y } 1 French  profe Minimum 
: } Mouthly x and = progress ted, age 4 
. } ] y 4 i if, ete., et 1 only 
‘ i nen I is highly r led by i 








ReXALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Storie S, " &e, 


, require d. 
Send stamp for prospectus to— si 




















RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
K ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 

4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Booklet free. Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 
I EARN to Write Articles and Stories; carn while learning ; 

booklet free 
REGENT INSTITUTE (De pt. 85a), 1 3 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, 

\ TORIES, ARTICLES, RIAL “wanted for provine inl 

kK publication. Payment on acceptance. Post MSS. to Seeretary P.L.A., 


Pinders Road, Hastings, (Est. 1911.) 


TPYYPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000. 
Also Duplicating —WEATHERLEY, 5 The 
Hants. 





Prompt. “and careful work. 
*, Thornhill Park, Bitterne 


Clos 



































TEVYPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS.. . 
experienced clerk, late a m University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words.-- 
Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 
ITERARY TYPE WRITING of every description care- 
A fully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon ©, 
5d. per 1,000.—Miss NANCY McFARLANE, (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westelitf-on- 
Sea. 
For the Cable, ee. 
7 HOLEMEAL or STONEGROU ND FLOUR. Ground with 
_ ton s only. Cash with order, 7 Ibs., 33 .» post fre Put up in strong 
cartons.—THE BRE WHURST MILLING CO., Loxw xd, Sussex 
JOULTRY.—Prime Roasting Fowls ¢ and Ducks, 63. 6d. pai r; 
Fatted Geese, 7s. each; trussed. Cash.—Miss PARKER, Victoria ; 
Rosse: urbery, C rk. 
pe LTRY. ~ Large, Tender, Harvest Fowls, 6 larger siz 
7s., 8s. pair. Boiling Fowls, 63.; Fatted Duc Ts. 6d 6d.: Fat ¢ 
7s., 88. each, trussed; postage paid; reliabl Miss DEMPSLY, P , xk 
carber rk 
Aliscellancons. 
ie ABLE CHINA and Antig ues of all kinds skilfully 
repaired Best work, rivetting ly 1 ir) iri brac Reps 
62 7 Hatt nG arde n, E.C. 1, 
M SIC BY MAIL Everything in Music—Vocal, Instrumental, 
Educational—British and Forcigna—Largest Stock Lot MURKDUCHS, 
23 Princes Street, Oxford Circus, an d 4 3 Oxford Street, W. 1 
YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK 
Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, G vat Trays, i 
success assured to purchasers of our \ Bowls, | 3, ‘Trays Every 1 
HAND-COLOURED. Beautiful colou Big protit ( writ P rs 
aupplied was much admired and sold out before anyt rel If we had j { 
demand beforchand we should have t safe in having tet tir th nou : 
Write for detai! *“ RAINBOW” POTTERY CO., Der ~ Lindfield, Sussex, 
TEURASTHENIA, ALCOHOLISM, Etc.—Individual Psycho 
therapeutic and Electrical treatment in nursing home near London =r 
Box 1308, th » Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent G rider Lou W.C, 2 











TEW CLOTHES FOR OLD.—Cut your Tailors’ Bills in » half by 
having your Overcoat, Suit, Clerical Garment 8, Costumes, etc., turned ind 
retailored by the Actual Tailors. Write for Des. Price List Send Garments for 
Free Estimate Suit Turning Co., Ltd. (Di pt. Sp.), Reg. Office & Works: 10 Duke 
ttrect, Lond ny B.C, ¢ 3. _ "Phe me: Avenue 5 . Works open for inspection at all times, 
I AVE YOu Ro OWN N Be YOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ide: incorporated Artist and original work 
from £2 23, Specimens sent iri c. “HE NRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer t, 
| London, W. 1. 

Pere ICTAL TE E TH (OL D).- 2s. each tooth on Vulecanite 3 
{ ilver; 6s ld No mis] | ‘ - 

pi NTAL WORKS Main St , 4 lton, Nott ba rs, | is, 
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TEW, STRIKING AND SKILFUL PRODUCTION.—Pewter 
Pottery Ware. British Hand-made. Wonderful metallic effect resembling 
Pewter. Distinct and Original designs. Teapots, Coffee Pots, Jugs, Basins, Bulb 
Bowls, Fernpots, Candlesticks, Vases, ete. Snatches from unsolicited Testimonials : 
. “ Pewter was especially admired.” 2. “ Articles sent are beautiful,” . Liberal 
Discount to azaar Organisers, Stallholders, ete. Illustrated Price Lists upon 
application. Write, Call or "Phone 2395 Victoria. —VIC TORIA ART LOUNGE, 
Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 5 WwW. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUG GHT. —Highest Value, 
assured. Up to 73. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. tf offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
otherwise). Satisiaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
Ss. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 








OUR House can be cleared quickly of Cockroaches and Black 
_bectles by using Blattis, a guaranteed scientifie remedy which has stood 

test of 30 years. Tins Is, 4d., 2s. 6d., 43. 6d., post free from Sole Makers :— 
HOWART Hs, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, 


Stores. Larger Sizes for export, lower ‘rates, 
jneeeeese wn 


Hotel Directory. 


A™Pis i SPORTS, i eo HOTELS. 
Biivisn CLIENTELE. 


BEST SPORTING FACILITIES, 











MURREN «» PaLace Hore. pes Apes, Emcee, 
REGINA, AND THREE OTHERS. 
MALOJA ., e» MALOJA PALACE. 


PON’ TRE SIN, A ee SCHLOSS, PARC, 
MORGINS .. -» GrRanp HOTEL, 
WENGEN .. BELVEDERE, 
BERGUN K URHAUS, 
PL ANS FROM SECRETARY, 
5eN ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1, 





] ONDON: Old-Estbd. High-Clasa Residential 
4 FLORENCE HOTEL Hotel famed for quiet comfort, and 
19/20. LANCASTER GATE of excellent cuisine. Passenger Lift. 
weaUs Seren CAS = ‘ATE, Radiation Stoves with slot meters 
HYDE PARK, W. 2. all bedrooms. ‘Terms, including 

Yew yaris Park, Kensington Gardens, Hreakfast, Luncheon, Tea, Dinner, 








‘Buses and Tubes to all parts London Baths, Boots, Attendance from 
and Suburbs. 34 to 44 Guineas Weekly. Daily 
"Phone: Paddington 4676. from 13 6. Reom, Breakfast, 
Telegrams : Baths, Loota, Attendance from 
“ Florenotel, Padd. London.” 8/6 to 10/6 daily. 
H OTE L Tee OCZPA 2 tS. 
23 LANG ASTER GATE. 


Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a sté ne*s throw 
of and - srlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit’ public rooms, charmingly fur- 
nished cn the lines of a Private Ho use Gas fire. and telephones in all bedrooms, 
Good food and good cooking. Self-contained Suites by arrang zement. Lift. Terms 
from 3! guineas weekly. From l2s. 6d. aday. From 8s. 6d. a night (Bed. Breakfast, 
Bath ani Attendance). Telephone: Paddington @174 (Manageress 8083) 


| RIGHTON.—THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
Front. Reconstruction now completee. Hot and Cold water all bedrooms and all 
modern mprovems nts, Own market garden and Poultvy Farm, Telephone : 215. 


LLUAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of All an, Stirlingshire.— Excel- 


lent motoring centre for Pros ssachs. Rob Roy Country. Large Garden. Lawn Tennis | 


WPOURNEMOUTH: CRAG HALL. —Pte Hotel. Finest Pos. 
Parti oa application to Egerton Hine, Prop. Tel.: “ Cragged,” Bournemouth. 


m hone: 209 1'mouth, 





















A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with b iths and other advantages of a Hy: iro at moderate cost. Tele : S41. Lift. 


1 ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British 3 M 
4 Great Rossell Street. Large and well-appeinted Temperance Hote 
Breakfast, and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full taritf on amieaian Tele- 
uramis Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 
| EFORMED INNS,—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 

170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshmeat House 

Association, Ltd. 
V.R.H.A., Ltd, St. George’s House, 193 Re gent Street, W. 1. 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 


Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 


Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phenes—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 








ROTI 








That Book you want! r 


Foyles can supply it. Immense stock (second-hand 
and new) on every conceivable subject, including 
Rare Books, Out-o!-Print Books, and Sets of Authors. 
Write fer Catal yume 466 (free), mentioning requirements or 
Books sent on approval 


That Book you do not want! 


yles will buy it—a ‘single volume up to a librars 


FOVLES. 121 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2 





Ls 





Mr. Murray’s List 


MEMORIES AND HOPES 
By the Rev. THE Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, DD. wig 
Illustrations. 16s. net, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER 


(FoRMERLY Bisnop oF Ripon). By the Rev. H. D. A. MAjo 
D.D., Author of “ Reminiscences of Jesus by an Eye-Witness, 


10s. net, 
REMINISCENCES 


By the Hox. EMILY KINNAIRD. 


CHRISTIANITY IN POLITICS 

By the Rev. H. W. FOX, D.S.O. With a Preface by the Rey, 
H. R. Ll. SHErparD. This book seeks to show the way in which 

the present political system of this country shou ld be inter. 
penetrated with the spirit of Christianity. 58. net, 


THE NATION AND THE CHURCH 


Six Charges by BERTRAM POLLOCK, K.C.V.O., D.D., Bisaop 
or Norwicu, Author of ‘ Marriage,”’ &c. 58. net, 


THE FOURTH EVANGELIST : 

HIS PLACE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

By CHARLES FREDERICK NOLLOTH, D.Litt., Hon, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Rochester. Ios. Od, net, 


THE REIGN OF KING EDWARD Vil 
By the Author of ‘‘ THE VICTORIAN AGE.” — This sketch will 
convey to the reader a general view of that short period in a small 
compass. 53. net. 


LAYMEN Anp THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 


By MANNING ROBERTSON, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.A.S. Addressed 
principally to laymen with a view to enlisting interest in our 
architectural future. With Mlustrations. 12s. net. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND 


By Professor G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., &c., Honorary Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Vol. IIl.—Anglo-Saxon Architecture, A 
New Edition, enlarged and recast. 200 Illustrations Ss. net. 


GAME TRAILS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By A. BRYAN WILLIAMS, B.A., Author of ‘‘ Rod and Creel 


B.C.” With many Illustrations. ais. net. 





Illustrated. 58. net, 


NEW 7/6 net NOVELS 
QUEEN’S FOLLY 


By STANLEY J: WEYMAN, Author of “ Under the Red R me,” 
‘Chippinge,”’ ‘ Ovington’s Bank,’’ &c. A romance of Enghsi 

Life just before the date of Trafalgar. Second Impression 

THROUGH FLOOD AND FIRE 

By R. W. MACKENNA, Author of “ Flower o’ the H 
‘Bracken and Thistledown,’’&c. A robust story of love 

adventure in Covenanting Days. Second In 


LITTLE SHIPS 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of ‘ 

‘The Heart of Rachael,’’ ‘ Rose of the World,’ &c. A vivid 
picture of family life. Second Impression 


THE CRYSTAL CUP 

By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of 
‘This novel gives a very clever picture of New York Society, show 
the efiect of the spirit of the times. Second Jmpre 


BARREN GROUND 


3y ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of ‘ The Miller of Old Church, 
‘Qne Man in His Time,” &c. Second Imp 


‘The Story of Julia Page, 


“ Black Oxen, XC 
ng 





JOHN MURRAY, Albeziarle St., London, W. |. 
EES PECORARO 
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WIVES 
By Gamaliel Bradford. 


12s. 6d. net. 


In “Wives,” Mr. Bradford gives us seven intimate 

portraits of the wives of famous and infamous characters 

in history. ‘The author is a master of the art of brilliant 
portr aiture. 


THE HARPER 
Prize Short Stories 


By Twelve Authors. 6s. 
An opportunity for English readers to become acquainted 
with the best contemporary American writers. 

In 1924 HARPER’S MAGAZINE provided 
£2,000 in prizes for the best short stories sub- 
mitted by American authors during the year. 
Three distinguished judges were chosen to 
award prizes to twelve of the more than ten 
thousand manuscripts submitted. 


net. 


ry ) Pa) 4 

GROVER CLEVELAND 

The Man and the 

By Robert McElroy. 21s. net. 

With an introduction ty Elihu Root, this book is a com- 

plete study of one of the most striking figures of recent 

American history, and is a most important addition to 
the history of our own times, 


Harper ©& Brothers, 


ESTABLISHED 1817. 


Statesman, 











The 


The Confession’ 
of a Capitalist 


‘ Engrossing ”- Limes 


» sik ERNEST J.P. BENN, 


BART., C.B.E. 


(Large handsome voluime, 18,/- net) 
“It deserves to be read widely. It is 
an extremely lucid exposition of the 
business man’s mind set forth 
with all candour ...a_ thoroughly 
honourable book ’—TVhe Times  “ Sir 


Ikrnest Benn’s frank, clear, and in- 
tensely interesting book is assured of a 
wide audience, for it is just what has 
long been wanted by all the author 

knows his subject and he 
uses the facts very skilfully "—The 


Daily Telegraph 


HUTCHINSON & Co., 


Paternoster Row 




















Notable British 


Trials Series 


Just Published 
Vol. 36 


price 10/6 


RONALD. 
TRUE 


Edited by DONALD CARSWELL 


Pamphlet containing particulars of 
Series sent post free on application to the 
Publishers :— 


WILLIAM HODGE & Co., Ltd., 
12 BANK STREET, EDINBURGH 


and at London and Glasgow 


NET 


SUMAN SOUL ACH SATE VON UMLTHAT EULA ULL PALA 





































‘Old “rien 





. Mees = We ZAR | 


are best- 


O friends can compare with our cherished 
favourites of literature. Their moods never 
alter, they can be set aside for a time, and are 
ever ready to welcome us into the inmost circle 
of their own worlds. 
Such friendships are valued, though 
to increase their number, cost becomes 4 
be considered. 
It is then that a subscription to Mudie’s library 
instantly meets your need. Subscriptions are 
moderate, but entitle you to that Service for 
which Mudie’s are unrivalled. 
Write for prospectus and particulars 
Library Service. 
Book-binding, Book-selling 


in seeking 
a factor to 


of our 


and Stationery Se oe) 





SELECT LIBRARY pons 
30/34 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 


48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
132 Kensington High Street, W. 8. 
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STALKING 
BIG GAME 
WITH A 
CAMERA 


By MARIUS MAX WELL 


With 113 plates after photographs by the author, 
Royal 4to. Price, 52s, 6d. net. 


“This book contains the finest series of 

photographs of the larger African fauna 

that has yet been published ; and Mr. Max- 

well is to be congratulated on the skill and 

courage which have enabled him to obtain 

pictures so clear and full of detail.” 
THE TIMES. 


Full descriptive prospectus post free on application 


WM. HEINEMANN, LTD., 
21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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“This deeply interesting and instructive book.”—Truth. 


BEDALES 
A PIONEER SCHOOL 


By J. H. BADLEY, M.A., Head Master. 


7s. 6d. net. 


In this account of a great and successful experiment, the man who 

made Bedales what it is describes his 30 years of practical experi- 

ence in modern methods of education, including co-cducation in its 

completest form. Statistics of results, as shown in University 

Scholarships, athletics, marriage, etc., are appended. The book will 

interest all parents, and particularly those unacquainted with the 
New School Movement. 





Crown $8vo. Illustrated. 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd., °36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 














SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A Quarterly Review of Scientific Thought, Work, and Affairs. 
Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
No. 78. OCTOBER, 1925. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Pure Matuematics; 
Purysics; ORGANIC CHEMISTRY; GroLocy; Botany; 
EnromoLocy; PuysioLtocy or RerropvcTion; Epucatron. 

ARTICLES: Tne Dicestion or CettuLose sy INverTEBRATES; by C. M. 
Yonce, Ph.D., B.Sc. _Cotour anp OTurrk CulaNnGes IN THE FLAKED 
Scrraces oF First; by J. Rem Morr, F.G.S., F.R.AJL.) Tur Screntiric 
VALUE OF CoLour 1n_ Inpustry; by . & Rive, A.R.C.A. Tue Tairst 
or Man; by Anpre L. Simon. 

POPULAR SCIENCE: 


7s, Gd. net. 


ASTRONOMY; 
ZooLocy; 


Tue megane Bripce Lazsoratory or Piysics: Its 


Equipment and Work; by E. C. Watson. 
NOTES: Dr. Gye ano Cancer. Tue ORIGINATORS OF AVIATION AND OF 
Wrrrtess. Mopvern Mriractes. A New Kinp oF Maipen Speecn. 


Scientiric Periopicats. Ow Axt-Fours. Tur Inpustriat Institute. 
Notes anp News. 

ESSAYS: Tue Animate Mover or Prysicat Process. 
TRIBUTIONS TO CHEMICAL SCIFNCr. Tus 
MALARIA AND THE LATE Pror. G. DB. Grassi. 

FSSAY-REVIEWS: Are tue Continents Aprirt? Tue Borpers or 
Biotocy. Tue Prysics or Evotvution. 

REVIEWS or 4¢ Boeks, etc. 

Annual Subscription (including postage), 31s. 2d. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Some Czecn Con- 
Mosguito Turory oF 
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DOG DAYS 


A series of dog poems compiled by 


OWEN RUTTER. 
Illustrated by Dilys |Va'kin. 


Includes poems by Kipling, Coaan Doyle, Chesterton, 
Graves, Lucas, Lehmann, Newbolt, Whyte- Melville. 
Of all booksellers 5/- Net. 


LONDON: CLEMENT INGLEBY. 
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—the noblest of possessiors, the chiefest of blessings—is theirs who 
acquire full and accurate knowledge of VITAL PROBL EMS as 
conveyed in the following popular volumes. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(Birth Control) 6/9 = 
Treating the subject frankly, 084 but without crotism. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEA 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 
4 te Guide to Marriage and Parenthood. 
Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALI 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS 4 
AND WIVES By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 6/9 
Provides brilliant solutions for problems of the heart. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
A book that makes the “change” a happy period. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 11/- 
The only authentic edition (illustrated). By Dr. R. T. TRALL | 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “‘ Health and EF ficiency,” 
GET THESE BOOKS NOW. Send Cheque or P.O. to 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4, 
Full Catalogue and specimen Magagine free on request. 
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THE - WoNDERGROUND 
Mare OF LONDON ‘TOWN 


Size 30 X 37 inches. Printed in five gay colours 


“The whole thing, drawing, colour and inscriptions, is 
an extraordinary piece of high spirits, and real art in 
motley.”—Manchester Guardian 

Price 2/6 Post free 3/- 


HANG IT ON YOUR WALL 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Printers of Books, Magazines, Stationery, Posters, ett, 
11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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Irish Linen for the odieonus| 


OR shects and pillow cases Irish Linen is the 
last word for comfort. 


Linen sheets and pillow cases are delightfully cool and 
refreshing, they improve with repeated washings and give 
excellent wear; because of this the cost compares very 
favourably with that of any other material. 


Our illustrated catalogue, No. 40 P, giving full particulars 
will be sent post free on request. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


IRISH LINEN MANUFACTURERS, 
LONDON 33 BELFAST LIVERPOOL 
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Benciiattl canines 
By JOHN BUCHAN 
History of the Royal Scots Fusiliers—1678-1918. 


With a Preface by_H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, With Maps 
and Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net, 

Also a limited edition de luxe on large paper, £2 2s. net. 

and vivid narrative which throws light on the 
Scottish soldier during the last two and a hal 


sman. 


Uniform Edition of MR. BUCHAN’S Novels. 
Midwinter. (New volume) 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; Leather, 6s. net, 


Lord Minto: A Memoir 
(4th edition.) 21s, net. 


Francis and Riversdale Grenfell 


(4th and cheaper edition.) 6s. net. 


The Northern Muse. 


(6th thousand.) Cloth, 10s, 6d. net; Leather, 15s. net, 
By HILAIRE. BELLOC 
Miniatures of French History. in 
The Campaign of 1812 and the Retreat from 


“A picturesque 
activities of the 
centurics. cot 


Moscow. mare 
By WALTER wot )D 

ae ** Real Adventure Series” 

Adventures with Big Fish. icadintead ths: iat 


By THISELTON MARK, D.Lit., B.Sc. 


The Appeal of the Bible To-day. 

By J. C. WRIGHT 

In the Way of Life: A Calendar of Thought. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net.; Leather, 3s, 6d. net. 

By ENID BI YTON 

Silver and Gold. 


A Book of Original Verses for the Little Ones. 
LEWIS BAUMER. 3s. 6d, net. 
“A charr g little book of verse.”’ 


NEW EDITIONS 


3s. Gd. net. 


Illustrated by 


Glasgow Evening News. 





The Louvre. 
By P. G. KONODY and M. W. 
plates in colour. £2 2s. net. 


Turner’s Golden Visions. 
The text by C. LEWIS HIND. 
35s. net. 


A Complete Guide to Heraldry. 


gy A. C. FOX-DAVIES. 800 Illustrations. 


The Nelson Universal Hand Atlas. 


BROCK WELL, With 50 


With 50 


reproductions. 


21s. net. 


Thoroughly revised. 260 Maps by Bartholomew. Index of 
over 5,000 names. Cloth, 6s. net. 
* Quit best published at so low a price.””—Daily News. 


Nelson’s Poets 
6s. net, 3s. Gd. net. and 1s. 6d. net. 
New volumes 


The Poems of Cowper. 
With an Introduction by JOHN BAILEY. 


The Poems of Dryden. 


With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The Edinburgh Library 
2s. net. 
New volumes 
The Last Secrets. By JOHN BUCHAN. 


A Book of Escapes and Hurried Journeys. 
By JOHN BUCHAN. 





Two Dianas in Somaliland. py AGNES HERBERT. 
The Adventure of Living. py j. st. LOE STRACHEY. 
Nelson’s English Series 
Edited by Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 

3s. Gd. net and 2s. net. 


}0 volumes issued, 


Full Lists on application to Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 

















THOS. NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
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THE FIRST NAPOLEON: Some Unpublished 


Documents from the Bowood Papers. 

Edited by THE EARL OF KERRY. With 16 
illustrations in monochrome and a _ coloured 
frontispiece of an unpublished miniature of 
Napoleon. 21/- net 


From among the Lansdowne papers now at Bowood, Lord 
Kerry has selected various Napoleonic documents which 
throw new and curious light on well-known episodes of the 
time. Most of the material has never before been published. 


LONDON PLEASURE HAUNTS. | during 
Four Centuries. Illustrated. 

By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 21/- net 

Morning Post: “ All the Londoners are familiar to Mr. 


Beresford Chancellor. He is the eternal Londoner. .. . 
All that is really worth knowing on so vast and intricat 
” 


subject is made known to his readers. 
and THE 


THE GLEN IS MINE 
LIFTING : Two Plays of the Hebrides. 


By J. BRANDANE. 6/- net 
PEOPLE OF THE STEPPES 
By RALPH FOX. Mlustrated. 8/6 net 


Spectat 
ing advent 
idealist, whose 






Though this is a book of exceedingly intere 

, it is also something morc I hor is an 

belief in human naiure is stren ied rathe: 
We 


ant evidence whi 





than shaken by the unpl fe oi 
action has laid before him, . .. He has an imagination 
that has a sane and vivid grasp of history.” 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
GARDENS 
By R. S. NICHOLS. 
becutiful photographs. 
Mrs. Nichols has compiled the first comprehensive history 
of and guide to public and private pleasure grounds in 
Spain and Portugal that has yet been published. 


T 7 a ~~ _~ T ‘ al 
BY MAIL AND MESSENGER 

By Sir T. COMYN-PLATT. 10/6 net 
Observer: “Sir Thomas has a keen and apt memory 

and remarkable skill in drawing on historical anecdotes. 
- It is not the least merit of the book, in these days of 

impudent frankness, that it contains nothing unsuited to the 

public eye.” 


MOTOR RAMBLES THROUGH 
FRANCE 
By FRANK C. RIMINGTON. 


With coloured illustrations by Evelyn J. 

Rimington. Second Edition. J15/- net 
Manchester Guardian: “ The author’s information, espe 

cially on history and architecture, is always illuminating.” 


TOWARDS MORAL BANKRUPTCY 


By PAUL BUREAU. With an Introduction by 
Mary Scharlieb. 16/- net 

Times Literary Supplement: “ A serious contribution to 
modern sociology and one intended for serious readers. t 
contains matter which demands the attention of publicists, 
teachers, politicians, and thinkers.” 


THE LIONEL EDWARDS’ GIFT BOOKS 
Just Published: 
OVER THE 


over 130 
36/- net 


Illustrated with 


GRASS 


Poems by WILL H. OGILVIE 14/- net 
HUNTING SONGS 
By EGERTON WARBURTON 14/- net 


HUNTING THE FOX 
By LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 





New Edition. 14/- net 
Previously published: 

SONGS AND VERSES 

By WHYTE MELVILLE 14/- net 
GALLOPING SHOES 

By WILL H. OGILVIE 14/- net 
SCATTERED SCARLET 

By WILL H. OGILVIE 14/- net 


IMustrated in colour and black and white by 
LIONEL EDWARDS. 


Pebiniitrvererrou seul 
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JOHN CARY AN ITALIAN DICTIONARY, 
Engraver, Map, Chart and Print-Seller and : By A. HOARE, M.A. 
Globe-Maker, 1754-1835 Second Edition. Demy 4to. 42s net 
A bibliography with an introduction and biographical “The work is recognized as the standard Italian = 
F notes. dictionary in this country. . . . The clear arrange- 
By Sir HERBERT GEORGE FORDHAM. ment of the matter and the admirable printing make 
With a frontispiece. Feap 4to. 10s 6d net the book a pleasure to consult.”—The Scotsman. 
“ Sir Herbert Fordham has rendered a great service 
to those interested in British 1 ye ge gl His = Madame de la Fayette. 
graphy of Cary’s work would appear to be as nearly : 
complete as is possible in these later days. To each LA PRINCESSE. DE CLEVES 
item he has added an elaborate descriptive note of Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
great assistance to collectors,’ ; by H. ASHTON, M.A,, D.Litt. 
The Times Literary Supplement, ee Ge | Re 
La Princesse de Cléves, one of the most important 
FACTORS IN AMERICAN novels in the history of the genre, and the only XVIIth 
. century novel that is widely read in France to-day, 
HISTORY should be read by all English students of French 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A.. Hon. Litt.D., F.B.A. literature. ‘Che language has changed greatly since 
Lectures delivered on the Sir George Watson Founda- eon A 7 la Fayette = day, and Rasa annotated 
tion for American History, Literature, and Institutions, edition has been prepared for their guidance. 
1924. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net 
“Dr Pollard’s book is crammed with good things, Sg 
and has the notable gift of arousing precisely that CICERO. De Firibus 
interest and attention with regard io American history Bonorum et Malorum, Libri 4 Il 
which it is the object of the Sir George Watson oo Sig ‘ 
Foundation to awaken.”"—Guardian. Edited by J. S. REID, Litt.D, 
Demy 8vo. 16s net 
TO THE MIDDLE EAST EXPERIMENTS in GENETICS 
l By CHARLES C. HURST, Ph.D.(Cantab.) 
By The Rt. Hon. Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bt With 174 illustrations and a map. Royal 8vo. 50s net 
With § illustrations and a map. Crown Svo. 3s. 6c. net In this volume are collected the more important 
Phis book, which is based on the lectures given by papers reporting the results of the author's experiments 
the author (Secretary of State for Air), contains the and researches in the Genetics of Plants, Animals, and 
substance of the travel notes made by him during Man carried out from 1894 to 1924. 
his recent visit by aeroplane to Iraq and Palestine. 
“There is much more in this short book deserving 
of the attention of those retaining interest in British “4 7 
= affairs oversea. It is a great tribute to the Royal Air PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY = 
Force and to the value of aviation to humankind.” By H. F. BAKER, Sc.D., LL.D. F.R.S. P 
The Times. Volume IV, Higher Geometry, being illustrations of 
the Utility of the Consideration of Higher Space, 
Cc T especially of Four and Five Dimensions. 
THE TENURE OF Demy 8vo. 15s net 
AGRICULTURAL LAND “This book, it is safe to prophesy, will become one 
dia MEAP of the most treasured possessions of the student of 
By C. S. ORW IN, M.A., and geometry.” Nature oa Vel. Hi. 
W. R. PEEL, M.A., D.S.O. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net 
“4 book that may profoundly affect national thought. ” 
Phe appearance of such a book so fathered CONCERNING asthe 
is as remarkable a phenomenon as ever was the publica- THE HABITS OF INSEC TS 
tion of dhe a im Pint ateng pelbone~ tagline bor nc! a By F. BALFOUR-BROWNE, F.RS.E., F.ZS., ete. 
ee ee oe a, a ke aan With 9 plates, 4 texi-figures, and a may 
Sir William Beach Thomas in the Observer. wad rte alge ekg thai 
“Tn six lectures intended for young people and 
THE DIRECTION OF WAR delivered last Christmas at the Royal Institution, Mr 
~ ; : Balfour-Browne mingled entertainment with instruction 
A Study and Illustration of Strategy so cleverly that not merely entomologists but philo- 
By Major-General Sir W. D. BIRD, K.B.E., ete. sophical naturalists will find value in their permanent 
A new and cheaper edition revised and enlarged preservation.”"—The Manchester Guardian. 
With 42 maps. Royal 8vo. 21s net 
Che author illustrates Strategy by means of some 
300 examples, drawn for the most part from British The STUDENT'S HANDBOOK 
military history. Di 5 + . 
‘This treatise can be commended to students of the to the University and Colleges of Cambridge 
science and art of war as the most up-to-date in Twenty-fourth Edition, 1925-26 
existence." —The Morning Post. Revised to June 30, 1925. Crown Svo. 7s 6d net 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Fetter Lane PRESS London, E.C. 4 
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